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A sole improvement with a four-fold return 


Four times longer life! That was the return on a single 
improvement made in the safety shoes pictured above 

as proved in actual wear tests at a big metal-working 
plant 


What made the difference was a new kind of sole. 
It's made of a blend of CHEMiGuM, the truly oil-resist- 
ant rubber, and PLIoFLEx, the light-colored styrene 
rubber. The end result is outstanding resistance to the 
cutting oils, metal turnings and sharp grating that so 


quickly took the toll of the other test shoes. 


Other advantages of the new sole include an attrac- 


CHEMICAL 


tive, light color, a very comfortable resistance to flex- 
ing and abrasion. Equally important are the facts that 
the CHEMIGUM blend is easy to process and can be 
adjusted to meet any need for oil resistance at 
minimum cost. 


If you’re looking for an improvement in any rubber 
product, why not look into blends of CHEMIGUM and 
PLIOFLEX. Full details and technical service are yours 
writing to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. S-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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IN BUSINESS THIS WE E K july 26, 1958 


GENERAL BUSINESS MIDEAST CRISIS MOVES TO SUMMIT. With open war less likely, the bur- 


den of mopping up after the Iraqi coup shifts to top-level negotiators 


Page DEFENSE SPENDING STARTS UPHILL. it’s post-Sputnik rise just showing 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 11 up; Pentagon sees no big further speedup from Mideast crisis 
WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 31 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 73 CED PLUMPS FOR BATTLE AGAINST U.S. INFLATION. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 93 
THE TREND 1 AUTO MEN TO PLAY DOWN PRICES. New federal price-tag will shift 
the pitch to quality and service 


04 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK 64 

5 NAILING DOWN A $50-MILLION RENEWAL JOB. Hartford award to 
F. H. McGraw may lead other big construction companies into this field 


READERS REPORT 
FED SHIFT SAVES SINKING BONDS. But dropping of “bills only” policy 


to support market is emergency measure, not permanent switch 





MISSILE CONTRACTS ON A NEW PATTERN. Announcement of compa- 


nies to develop the Minuteman may set new way of ordering missiles 
LETUP ON TAXES. Small business gains most from a House-passed bill 


A BIGGER BOOM THAN IT LOOKED. Revised figures show 1955-57 boom 
climbed faster and higher than tabs keepers had thought 


IN BUSINESS. News about sale of Cincinnati newspaper, another c-of-I rise, 
Polio Foundation move, $652,074 award to truckers, protest at Welland Canal tolls 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: For Oil, the Threat Is Long Term. Western Europe’s supplies from Mideast seem to 
be in no immediate peril. But spread of Nasserist revolts could wreak havoc.... 


FINANCE: 1958: Rocky, But Gainful. For U.S. banks, 1958 first half brought problems, yet 
operating earnings rose and securities sales racked up big profits. . . 


Wall Street Talks 


GOVERNMENT: !n Washington. News about overseas postage for printed matter, highway rights- 
of-way, tax bill benefiting self-employed, pension fund disclosure bill, AEC funds. . 


LABOR: Labor Board Gets Bigger Scope. Reversing early Eisenhower trend, NLRB is moving 
toward deeper involvement in labor-management affairs 


Auto Contracts. . . . showdown may come in heaed eect - before GM swings 
into 1959 model changeover. . . 


Hoffa Faces Another Crisis. “Friendship” pacts between AFL-CIO affiliates and 
ousted Teamsters will be a hot issue at next month’s meeting. 


In Labor. News about IUE strike threat against GE, Teamsters setback, welfare 
benefits for idle workers, trailership service to Puerto Rico, Illinois UC aid, cap strike. 


MANAGEMENT: What Gives the Boss Gray Hairs. Industry’s biggest ae is how to outride the 


business downturn in the face of rising costs 


MARKETING: In Marketing. News about Denver’s new store, auto bargain, wool industry, 
new medical magazine, two-way cigarette filters. . 


THE MARKETS: Oil Stocks: A Quick Recovery. Underlying the oils’ pesiieiied in present Mideast 
crisis is the industry’s return to general health er 


In the Markets. News about year’s high for stocks, the fight for E. L. Bruce 


PRODUCTION: Plywood Plays Hob With Rules. Why capacity climbs despite sagging prices.... 
New Products 


RESEARCH: _ Infrared Gets Military Salute. Its success in tracking reentry of nose cone indicates 
it’s better than radar for some things 
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1946 Yeor Week § Latest 

Average Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 147.4 $128.2 *129.5 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,666 +1,481 
Automobiles and trucks 110,538 +96,855 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $82,604 $97,453 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 11,941 11,851 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............02-000 ee 6,345 6,439 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) y 1,383 +1,330 
Paperboard (tons) : 270,117 133,774 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 398.9 396.9 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 82.9 83.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 == 100) tt75.4 90.9 89.5 
ne es cece ehuabesnteesuwedener 17.5¢ 17.4¢ 17.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t76.4 181.5 181.5 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $35.17 $37.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... 0... cece eee cece 14.045¢ 25.205¢ 25.540¢ 

$1.97 $1.94 $1.79 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.84¢ 34.90¢ 
ee I Won c0tc pes-chandueeneewaekbesseureedaeesies $1.51 $1.65 $1.67 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 55,167 57,434 54,844 55,654 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 87,090 95,988 94,522 94,153 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 32,070 30,373 30,125 29,945 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 25,642 32,399 32,337 32,154 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,641 25,939 26,589 26,398 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK A... _ = pm 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 83.4 120.2 123.6 123.7 


* Preliminary, week ended July 19, 1958. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling +4 in. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Wide World; 16—Phil Burchman Agency; 17—(It.) My Burchman Agency, (rt.) U.P.1.; 20, 21, 22—F. W. McGraw & 


Co.; 81—Alfred Van Sprang; 97, 98—Carl Vermilya; 102—Preco Power Brush Co. 
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GOOD EARNINGS 


give telephone users the best and biggest value for their money 


A telephone customer wrote us 





an interesting letter a short time ago. 





He wasn't either a share owner or 
an employee but he asked some in- 
teresting questions. He said he had 
wondered about the effect of “a con- 
sistently low return” on our business. 


How would it influence our deci- 
sions? And what would eventually 
happen, he asked, if we must be 
“overburdened with caution” in 
plans to meet the nation’s ever- 
growing telephone needs? 


He concluded by suggesting that 
the Bell System must show the pub- 





lic how good earnings will benefit 





the customer . . . through better serv- 





ice, lower rates or both. 





It is clear, we think, that the re- 
search, new equipment and building 
necessary for more and better service 
cost money. Only through good 
earnings can we attract the capital 
to do the job. Frequently we have 
to make huge outlays long before 
there is a single dollar of return. 


The need and benefits of good 
earnings are shown in another way 
that is sometimes overlooked. That 
is the economy of being able to 
plan for the long pull instead of on 
a temporary, more expensive basis. 


Take, for example, any community 
whose needs are growing. And that 
could very well be your community. 


A new central office that will meet 
the needs for a reasonable period 
ahead will cost more at the start 
than a small office that will mect 
them for only a short time. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


But the smaller office will have to 
be enlarged later and will cost more 
in the end. However, if we are fi- 





nancially able to do the most eff- 





cient job right at the start, the 





average cost through the years will 





be less. 


Telephone people are called upon 
to make many decisions like this, day 
in and day out. And in all of them, 
good earnings are essential to assurc 
the greatest economy and progress - 
for us and for you. 





It will pay you to check up on weighing 


efficiency in 


For proper cost control, efficient weighing 
is a prime requirement. Weight records 
directly affect costs, quality, inventory 
control and customer billing. You can 
avoid weighing errors and inadequate 
weight data by placing the right scales 
in the right places... all properly inte- 
grated in a plant-wide weighing system to 
supply basic accounting records on ma- 
terials received, transferred and shipped. 
You can easily check up on the job your 
scales are now doing. Just ask for the exclu- 


“| TOLEDO SCAL 


your plant! 


sive Toledo Weight Fact Kit. A Toledoman 

will gladly explain how it will help you de- 

tect and correct weighing inefficiencies 
in your plant. RE- 
QUEST YOUR 
WEIGHT FACT 
KIT NOW. No obli- 
gation. Address 
Toledo Scale, 1400 
Telegraph Road, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


~~ 


Headquarters for 
Weighing Systems 


DIVISION OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 
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READERS REPORT 
On the Mall 


Dear Sir: 

The article, Mall Spurs Down- 
town Sales [BW—Jun.21°58,p30] 
Clearly states the problems faced 
by downtown businessmen who are 
fighting to keep customers coming 
to the heart of the city. 

Downtown Waco Unlimited 
members are aware of these prob- 
lems and of the experimental na- 
ture of the malls which have been 
proposed as panaceas. As you 
noted in the article, Waco has taken 
two cracks at the mall, and results 
of these malls have been requested 
by cities all over the nation. 

Waco’s downtown businessmen 
learned a vitally important lesson 
from their experiments. Malls alone 
will not solve the slump in down- 
town retail sales. Malls are wonder- 
ful for bringing people downtown, 
but it is up to the individual mer- 
chant to convert these people to 
his customers. The old adage that 
if you bring crowds downtown, 
everyone will get their share of the 
business is just not true... . 

Thank you for your excellent re- 
porting and analysis of problems 
which face downtown retailers 
everywhere. 





Mickey Lavy 
PRESIDENT 
WACO DOWNTOWN UNLIMITED 
WACO, TEX. 


Deep Into Corn 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK has long been a 
valued source of information for 
many of us here at Staley’s, and I 
am sure your magazine is equally 
respected throughout the business 
community. This, all the more, 
moves me to write this letter. 

We were, of course, particularly 
interested in an article on Corn 
Products Refining Company {[BW— 
Jul.5°58,p76] and completely dis- 
mayed to read that, “Even today, 
its nearest direct competitor, Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., whose sales came to 
$53-million in 1957, does only one- 
sixth of CPR’s domestic business.” 

We do not question your com- 
parison of two of our competitors, 
except that it entirely overlooks the 
existence of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Staley’s is the largest and “near- 
est direct” competitor of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. in the wet corn 
milling industry. 

For many years the Staley Co. 
has been the second largest U.S. 


5 





CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS... 


Tt wares ar ct cleans! 





rae ae 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish ... and to eliminate waste in 
wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 
dirt, oil, and grease, but leaves a thin film of 
wax. In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
to-year basis. Like all Finnell Fast-Acting 
Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-Vac 
as in a Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. 
And because Sanax is processed from pure 
vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 
the cost of caring for waxed floors. There’s 
4 Finnell Floor Specialist nearby to help you 
choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- 
actly right for your 
needs. Finnell manu- 
A 100 Series factures a complete 
General-Purpose line, so you can de- 
analt pend on unbiased ad- 
vice. In fact, Finnell 
makes everything 
for floor care! 


11, 13, 15, 18" 





FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Oxiginators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 

















A mild liquid wax-soap 
for machine-scrubbing 
or damp-mopping 
waxed floors 


Leaves a lustrous anti- 
skid protective finish 


Highly concentrated . . . 
economical to use 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3807 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





producer of refined industrial and 
consumer products from corn. The 
Staley Co. pioneered in U.S. soy- 
bean processing, and is today a 
processor of some proportion, a 
refiner of vegetable oils and pro- 
ducer of chemical specialties. 

Our sales exceeded $152-million 
last year: ... 

J. H. BEAUMONT 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Double Use 


Dear Sir: 

In the interest of accuracy, which 
is sO vital to your splendid publica- 
tion, please let me take exception 
to the unqualified statement that 
the plastic bubble buildings “cost 
less than half as much as any other 
form of construction,” as presented 
in Useful Buildings that Float on 
Air [BW—Jul.5°58,p36]. 

You have overlooked entirely 
the pole frame type building, the 
use of which has been growing 
rapidly, especially here in the West, 
where such top flight corporations 
as California Packing Corp., North- 
rup, King & Co., Campbell Soup, 
J. H. Heinz, . . . have built millions 
of square feet at unit costs under 
$2.00 per sq. ft... . 

As a matter of historic interest, 
the pole type construction was first 
used in the Middle West for low- 
cost farm buildings. . . . It is essen- 
tially a pole set in the ground which 
acts as building column, founda- 
tion and wind bracing all in one 
with concrete foundations com- 
pletely eliminated. The wood will 
never rot or be damaged by ter- 
mites and there are absolutely no 
maintenance costs. .. . 

M. C. CONKEY 
ENGINEER 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


¢ The main use of air-supported 
structures is for temporary storage. 
And though studies conducted by 
du Pont and others would agree 
that the first cost of a pole frame 
building was competitive with this 
type of structure, the fact that the 
air bubble building can be moved in 
the matter of 2 few hours and set 
up again somewhere else spreads 
the initial cost over at least two 
buildings. This cuts the cost con- 
siderably. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Rolls- ae Conway by-pass jets are being supplied for the — 707-420, Dougie DC- 8, ‘ad V. ickers V C-10. The car is a Silver Cloud. 

Rolls-Royce, who make the best cars in the world, also make the best airplane 

engines. More than half the jets and prop-jets supplied or on order for world 


airlines are made by Rolls-Royce. Over fifty airlines have chosen Rolls-Royce. 


ROLLS-ROYCEF, INC., 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N.Y. 20 © ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LTD., COTT DE LIESSE ROAD, MONTREAL, CANADA 





See these corrugations,”’ says Bryant W. Langston, 
president of Samuel M. Langston Co, “They 
identify corrugated. They are the reason that 
corrugated boxes have such strength and light- 
ness and soak up impact. Corrugated generally 
costs far less than other containers.” 


~~ 
SS Soe em a a a ee 
“ 
> es 
° ¢ 


= 


Say “CORRUGATED” when you buy boxes 


[t’s important to be specific about your boxes. Say corrugated and FOUR KINDS OF CORRUGATED FOR DIFFERENT USES 


you’re sure of getting corrugated—light, strong, resilient and low 


, A-flute 
cost. No other box material does so many jobs so well and so for strength and cushioning 


economically. That’s why today’s big packaging trend is toward B-flute 


corrugated. And words such as cardboard, paperboard or pasteboard VLZNZNZNZNTO for maximumcrush resistance 
don’t describe it. Be positive. When you want corrugated, C-flute 
« VU Lt u. 


and cushioning 





Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only the machines that make 
it. Since 1902, these machines have led the field in efficiency and Double-wall 


. , : , extra strength for big boxes 
dependability. Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. . ° 


Easy, low-cost printing can make every corrugated box a traveling billboard 


rum einer TF ey ities contr Wacinery 
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TELLING THE MISSILE WHERE TO GO 


... and how to get there! 

The button is pushed. The missile 
rises from the launching pad — slowly 
— then roars into space. 

But the problem has just begun! 
Now the “brain” inside the missile 
takes over. This is the crucial part of 
missile warfare. 

The target must be found —or met 
head-on — or overtaken. The missile 
must be steered. It must change course, 
double back if necessary. It must 
“think” its way to the enemy. 

What ITT is doing about it 
Since 1949, top scientists in ITT labo- 
ratories have been deeply engaged in 
missile guidance and control. They are 
deeply engaged now — playing a big 
role in national defense—working with 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Army, 
universities and associated laborato- 
ries, and other manufacturers. 


They developed the complete air- 
borne guidance for TALOS, the Navy’s 
deadly “flying fish” launched from 
guided-missile cruisers. They devel- 
oped the complete guidance for the 
Army’s LACROSSE, including ground, 
air, tracking, and computing equip- 
ment. They helped with RASCAL, an 
Air Force air-to-surface missile. They 
developed the launching and firing 
controls and test equipment for the 
Air Force’s BOMARC missile. They are 
designing and building communica- 
tion networks for the ATLAS intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. 


Experience —where it counts 
ITT is especially qualified for missile 
guidance development—because of 
long experience and special skills in 
air navigation and radar. 

Other skills count heavily too—in 
infrared detection and homing, direc- 


tion finders, inertial systems, comput- 
ers, semi-conductors. ITT is also rich 
in these skills, and has the research 
laboratories and expanding manufac- 
turing plants to carry the work for- 
ward. 

Depend upon it — when the missile 
is launched, it will know where to go 

. and how to get there. 


..« the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION +« FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO COMPANY *+ ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION 


ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION . 


ITT LABORATORIES . 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


INTELEX SYSTEMS, INC ° 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO CORPORATION + LABORATORIES 
AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 





ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Planned Purchasing 


| 
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“...and we saved again this month with 
help on purchasing from Ryerson” 


More and more, cost-conscious man- 
agement is receiving reports like 
this—as a direct result of dollar- 
stretching planned purchasing 
from Ryerson. 


Buying cut-to-size steel the fast, 
convenient Ryerson way cuts your 
costs by making it safe to carry 
lower inventories. This, in turn, 
means reduced investment in equip- 


ment as well as materials—and cuts 
storage space, handling costs, scrap 
loss, taxes, etc. You’re never over- 
loaded ... you’re never caught 
short. You avoid jamming up 
smooth-flowing production lines. . . 
wrecking carefully calculated pro- 


ew, 


duction schedules. 


A Ryerson specialist is as near as 
your telephone—prepared to rec- 
ommend the best types of materials 
and show you how Ryerson un- 
equaled stocks and facilities can be 
put to work for you. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <{Q}>> Stee! Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —bars, structurals, plates, 
sheets, tubing — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO > 
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INDIANAPOLIS + 


CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE = ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + 


SPOKANE * SEATTLE 
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Business improvement from August onward now seems a certainty. 


We’ve had our May-June upturn and our July stuttering. The signs 
for some time had favored a rise after September. Now the gains seem 
likely to start a little earlier, if anything, and to be a little surer. 


Changing inventory policy is behind this. Everyone’s best bet seems 
to be to play it safe—and now safety calls for more stock, not less. 


The business facts of life derive from the course of world politics. 


Perhaps the United States was farther from actual conflict this week 
as diplomacy took center stage away from the military. But even a diplo- 
matic victory for the West wouldn’t alter the basic conflict. (It might, in 
fact, just intensify Moscow’s countermeasures.) 


The compelling necessities remain—to build military might, to meet 
force with force anywhere, to sharpen the economic drive. 


These dictate more government spending and business will benefit. 
— — 
Businessmen and consumers alike have maintained a remarkable 
restraint in the face of developments, all things considered 
There have been none of the Korean excesses this time. 


Of course, we haven’t been shooting, either. But that’s not the whole 
story. People realize, too, that there’s no hurry to buy. 


Price advances there have been, of course. Any market observer 
could tick off a long list of them. But they haven’t got out of hand. 


Actually, you can attribute most of the advances to speculators rather 
than users. Quotations on raw materials for immediate delivery have 
risen only moderately; the flurries have been in futures. 


Even sugar, with its vivid history as a war baby, performed with 
lethargic calm in U. S. markets. 


But out where the speculators play—the so-called world market in 
futures—prices ran up nearly 15% before suffering a relapse. 


Solid markups in raw materials—to the extent there have been any— 
have come mostly in metals and a few volatile items whose future supply 
might be greatly curtailed in the event of trouble in the sea lanes. 


* Copper came up to the Mideast crisis with a three-way price split 
between producers and smelters; all have gone to 26%2¢, the upper level. 


¢ Lead and zine rose in London, partly influenced by speculation. Prices 
at home were held back, however, by heavy above-ground stocks. 


¢ Steel scrap moved up $1 to $2 a ton this week, partly on mill demand 
and partly because dealers were holding back offerings. 


— 
Better prospects for business improvement in the weeks directly 
ahead will make decisions hard for companies still suffering slack volume. 


There is, for example, good reason to start revising base prices upward 
(just to be ready if shooting should break out and price ceilings should be 
imposed). But demand hardly justities it 
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Probably one prediction is safe: The hang-fire price increase in steel 
looks as if it would come sooner rather than later. 


The squeeze on costs brought about by the wage increase now is 
intensified by rising scrap prices. Moreover, there will be an understand- 
able desire to get new prices in the book—if only for the record. 


Finally, the demand pickup is more clearly than ever predictable. 


Optimism over steel may, of course, be greater outside the industry 
than within it. One Pittsburgh executive, in fact, observes, “We're still 
looking on the bright side, but it’s more hope than orders.”’ 


The fact is that many mills haven’t booked the business they expected 
for August-September; output sights are being lowered accordingly. 


Steel’s best bookings, relatively speaking, now are coming from the 
makers of construction equipment and farm machinery. Detroit still is 
playing it cozy, waiting to see how its new cars go. But the Mideast 
crisis has brought inquiries for somnolent structurals and plate, and these 
might develop into some welcome new orders. 


—__® 
Prospects on 1959 auto prices are as foggy as the status of Detroit’s 


labor negotiations—and that, of course, is no coincidence. 


Auto executives continue to say that they’ll have to pass along any 
wage increase. But now they’re saying it so tentatively that it almost 
sounds as though they might mostly be trying to spur sales of 1958s. 


One thing is certain: Any worsening of the international situation 
would bring a run of buyers into showrooms. Detroit would step up its 
output schedules for 1959 cars to beat war-imposed restrictions. 


Then a wage boost and higher prices would become automatic. 


Against a backdrop of stiffening prices for petroleum products, there 
still is one spot of notable oversupply: in the heavy fuel oils that the 
industry calls residuals. 


One of the biggest uses is in fueling ships (which have been under- 
going a major depression) as well as industry (with just a recession). 


Use in stoking ship boilers is bound to pick up. Demand for both tankers 
and cargo ships is reviving, while some of the freight lines already have 
turned over a few of their idle ships to the military. 


June’s cost-of-living index adds evidence that the price rise has slowed. 


Each of the last three months has added only one-tenth of a point to the 
c-of-l. Moreover, food costs sagged a bit in July, which will exert a restrain- 
ing influence on this month’s figure. 


Manufactured goods will be pushing up a bit in the months ahead, 
particularly in October when people will pay more for a new car whether 
price tags are higher or not. But food will be sagging. 
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‘T’ve seen creative 
chemistry at work”’ 


—says Lyman A. Beeman, pioneer in the 
manufacture of tinted Impact Book Paper 


“When we took a hard look into the future and 
decided to make Impact Book —a colored paper 
for books, magazines, and other printed material 
—we faced many challenges,” states Lyman A. 
Beeman, president, Finch, Pruyvn & Company, Ine. 

“To solve some of our chemical problems, I 
visited Wyandotte personally for firsthand data. 

“Here | was introduced to Wvandotte’s research 
director and his able staff. I was pleased to find 
that these men were familiar with pulp-and-paper 
procedures . . . were steeped in chemical tech 
nology, from bow to make better pulp to how to 
get finer finishes. And that Wyandotte research 
has contributed importantly to our industry in the 
form of new and improved chemicals. 

“That is what I call creative chemistry. We've 
found that Wvandotte has it at all levels. 

“At Finch. Pruyn our progress is hinged on 
creative thinking. Take our Impact Book Paper. 
for example. Used with color-coordinated Text 
Inks, it provides better visibility, better legibilits 
and seeing comfort for the reader. There is literally 
no end in sight to its sales possibilities.” 

Progress at Wyandotte is showing up ina num 
ber of wavs —in exciting new chemicals . . . in 
geographi al « ypansiol In phvsi al growth . 
in tangible results for manv of our customers. And 
benefit from it. You 
can, too, by contacting Wyandotte Chemical 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices ; 


j 
( pra cities 


almost every industry cea 
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Pacing progress with cre ative chemistry 
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Mideast Crisis Moves to Summit 


@ The crisis sizzling ever since Iraq’s pro-Western 
government was overturned began to simmer down last week. 
» Possibility of war faded as it became clear the West 


was not planning military intervention in Iraq. 
@ With U.N. summit talks on, the burden of finding a 


solution shifts to the diplomats. 


I'he military crisis in the Middle East 
that brought the brink of major war 
in sight began subsiding this week. New 
explosions still are possible, but at mid- 
week a period of diplomatic sparring 
had begun. 

I'he U.S. clearly is on the defensive. 

Soviet boss Nikita Khrushchev is 
moving fast and pushing the U.S. hard. 
He is attempting to cash in on the sick- 
ening shift against the West in the 
balance of Middle East political power. 

Khrushchev took advantage of the 
worldwide war scare to renew his bid 
for a quick summit conference. Wash- 
ington, under pressure from London, 
agreed to a summit meeting at the 
United Nations. At midweek, Khrush- 
chev accepted, so long as India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru and Arab leaders—pre- 
sumably including Nasser—came, too. 
Plainly Khrushchev is using every dip- 
lomatic and propaganda trick to exploit 
the Anglo-American military incursion 
into Jordan and Lebanon. He hopes to 
convince Arab nationalists that he is 
their champion against Western im- 
perialism and to convince neutral na- 
tions that he is the champion of world 
peace. 

Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, head of 
the United Arab Republic, is doing all 
he can to consolidate the victory of 
Arab nationalism in Iraq under his 
leadership. He has promised to defend 
Iraq with troops. (His Cairo radio has 
issued a shrill call for the assassination 
of Jordan’s young King Hussein and the 
installation of a pro-Nasser government 
there.) 

Eisenhower and Dulles are under 
mounting pressure—from within the Ad 
ministration, from Congress, and from 
the Allies—to alter U.S. Middle Eastern 
policy radically. Specifically, they are 
being urged to accept as facts that Nas- 


ser’s brand of nationalism is the wave 
of the present and that Soviet influence 
no longer can be excluded from the 
area. 

So far, however, there is no sign that 
Dulles and Eisenhower are considering 
seriously any radical policy changes— 
either toward Nasser’s nationalism in 
the Middle East or toward the Soviet 
Union. 


|. Why War Seems Unlikely 


Hope that the danger of a real shoot- 
ing war is over rests on the following 
reasoning: 

From the beginning, the main danger 
stemmed from the possibility that the 
U.S., Britain, Turkey, or Jordan would 
invade Iraq in an attempt to overthrow 
the revolutionary junta and restore a 
pro-Western government. But it soon 
became clear that the Iraqi coup had 
been too successful for that. 

Then the new Iraqi government took 
a conciliatory line toward the West 
That left no basis for Western inter- 
vention in Iraq. Dulles and British For- 
cign Secv. Selwyn Lloyd recognized 
this during their talks. 

On the other side, the Soviet Union 
and Nasser both clearly have decided 
not to oppose physically the Anglo- 
American troop movements into Jordan 
and Lebanon. Thus the chances of a 
military clash between the West and 
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cither the United Arab Republic or the 
Soviet Union appeared remote. 

¢ Lingering Dangers—New outbreaks 
of violence still are possible, of course. 
The Jordan situation is far from settled. 
The Sheik of Kuwait is under heavy 
pressure to line up with Nasser and 
Iraq. He has been conferring with Nas- 
ser in Damascus and has expressed 
veiled disapproval of Anglo-American 
troop movements. 

And there are rumblings in the other 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms, British troop 
movements in the Gulf, and an omi- 
nous silence from Saudi Arabia. 


ll. What Diplomats Are Doing 


The diplomatic dueling this week is 
complex and confusing. It centered first 
on the Soviet effort to force a summit 
conference and on the U.S. effort to 
a the U.N. to take over from the 
Marines the job of policing Lebanon. 

Khrushchev’s demand for a summit 
conference was a practically foolproof 
maneuver from the Soviet viewpoint. 
A top-level meeting would give Moscow 
a big voice in regulating the affairs of 
the Middle E.ast—a Soviet objective for 
a long time. If the West had refused 
or stalled, it could have been accused 
of endangering world peace. 
¢ Western Answer—The West—in 
fluenced in part by the strong reaction 
of the British Labor Partv—countered 
Khrushchev’s proposal for a meeting 
anywhere by suggesting summit talks 
at the United Nations. Although Dulles 
was reluctant to agree to anv kind of 
summit conference, he could see two 
advantages in keeping the talks within 
the U.N. It would avoid seeming to 
give the Soviets special status in the 
Middle East. And, he hoped, the talks 
could be conducted largely in public, 
limited to the Middle East, and kept 
within rigid Security Council rules of 
debate. 

For their part, the British are cager 
for more than public palaver. They 
would like private, informal, wide-rang 
ing talks in U.N. Secy. Gen. Hammar 
skjold’s office—and they are almost cer- 
tain to get their way. These are just 
the sort of talks Khrushchev has been 
demanding since last fall. 

U.S. offcials conceded that when the 
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.. . SELWYN LLOYD, British Foreign Secretary, flew to ‘ee KHRUSHCHEV (center) descended on East 


Washington to huddle in conference with Secy. Dulles (right) 


Germany for visit with his premier and party chief .. . 


Makers of World Policy Put In a Busy Week as the Explosion 


York, 


the world probably will be treated to 


+ | ' 
ict leader 


does come to New 


ne of the spectacular 
] 


vanda extravaganzas in histor 


most propa 


Ill. Recalling the Marines 


Washington's immediate goal in the 
Middle East is to get the Marines out 
f Lebanon as soon as possible without 
to rebellion or 
nvasion. The main objective of the 
U.S. intervention—to reassure the r 
naining members of the Baghdad Pact 
by a show of been accom 


xposing the Lebanese 


force—has 
plished 

to be ready 
for possible action in Iraq—is unneces 


Che secondary objective 


iry now. So the Marines can go home 
is soon as the U.N. replaces it in 
policing the frontiers against infiltration 
from Svria—or a political settlement in 
Lebanon removes the incentive for any 
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further such infiltration of the country. 

Deputv Under Secy. of State Robert 
Murphy, veteran diplomatic trouble 
shooter, is hard at work in Beirut trving 
to get the rival Christian and Moslem 
political factions to compromise on a 
neutral figure to replace pro-Western 
Pres. Camille Chamoun 

At midweek, it looked as though a 
U.N. takeover and a_ political settle- 
ment would both take some time to 
work out. But the feeling was growing 
in Washington that the longer the 
Marines stayed, the greater the danger 
of scrious incidents that would retard 
a settlement further. 
¢ Sticking With Jordan—In Jordan, 
the future was even more obscure. King 
Hussein is completely committed to a 
pro-Western policy, and the West is 
committed to protecting him with 
force against Nasser’s machinations 


There is no visible possibility of 


political long 
Hussein stavs in Jordan, the Western 
military forces must stay. And he is 
likely to be able to hang on as !ong as 
he has British military support. The 
only tentative solution advanced so fat 
in Washington is that it might be 
possible to put Jordan under U.N 
trusteeship, but that’s a long shot at 


this stage. 


compromis¢ As as 


IV. The Balance Sheet 


While diplomatic mopping-up goes 
on, the State Dept. is beginning to add 
up the gains and far from 
the crisis. The scorecard makes dismal 
reading. 

The West can count these losses: 

Iraq is lost to the Western camp as 
an active ally. It may not fall com- 
pletely under Nasser’s or Moscow’s 
influence, but it is almost certain 


losses so 
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lraq Shakes Their Capital 


to trv to play West against East 

Che Baghdad Pact has been seriously 
weakened. 

Ihe Western oil companies may not 
be molested immediately, but in the 
longer run are sure to come under in 
creasing pressure to give a larger share 
of their revenues to Iraq (page 80) 

Nasser, for the first time, is close to 
fulfilling his dream of getting a share 
of oil wealth to finance his ambitions. 
Moslem extremists in Africa have been 
encouraged by the Iraqi coup. National 
ists have stepped up pressure on the 
Sultan of Morocco to evict the U.S. 
from its air bases there. Algerian na 
tionalists are likely to be encouraged 
to step up their opposition to de 
Gaulle’s efforts to work out a political 
compromise. 

The U.S. has lost much of the 
prestige it gained among neutrals from 
its Suez policy, and Russia has gained 
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NASSER (left) took a walk with Yugoslavia’s Tito, then 


startled the world by enplaning for Moscow 


an important 


oo 
oar is 


a 


zz 


. . « DE GAULLE paid a return visit to Algeria, another 


center of Arab nationalism, whose problems he must solve. 


(Story starts on page 15) 


a thundering propaganda victory. Worse 
still, Khrushchev has inched closer to 
his long-term objective of winning 
political control of Middle Eastern oil 
and with it the ability to throttle West 
ern Europe’s economy 

On the positive side, officials console 
themselves with the argument that the 
situation would have been worse had 
the U.S. failed to act. The Northern 
shell of the Baghdad Pact—Turkev, 
Iran, Pakistan—has been saved for the 
time being, and the West has retained 
its beachheads in Lebanon and Jordan 
Ihe threatened slide of the 
Middle East into Nasser’s camp has 
been averted, at least temporarily 

Paradoxically, some officials feel that 
the loss of Iraq could offer the West 
opportunity to reshape 
fiddle Eastern policy. Inclusion of 
Iraq in the Baghdad Alliauce was the 
beginning of the split ia the Arab 


whok 


world, they argue; it dangerously deep 
ened the split between Arab national 
ism and the West. Now that Iraq is 
virtually out of the pact, it would be 
possible for the West to proclaim a 
new policy based on 
Arab nationalism and 
in the cold war 

Since Arab nationalism can’t be con 
and the Arab nationalists are 
apparently determined to be neutral 
the West would have little to lose. A 
clear proclamation of Western support 
for nationalism and neutrality in the 
Middle Kast would give the Arabs an 
ilternative to secking Soviet support 
Some. officials 
sibility of creating a 
Middle Eastern 
Russians, 


acceptance ot 
Arab neutrality 


tained 


even envisage the pos 


new permancnt 
agency, including the 
to enforce the neutrality of 
the Middle East and promote regional 
cconomic and social devclopment—per 


haps using a part of the oil revenues 
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Defense Spending Starts Uphill 


@ But it’s the post-Sputnik rise showing up now; and 


Pentagon looks for no big speedup from Mideast crisis. 


@ Climb began with new monthly records for June; 


spending and contracting will move steadily up from here on. 


@ Industry wonders whether Pentagon will have money 


to pay bills. § 


The long ani..pated post-Sputnik 
rise in defense spending began to show 
up for the first time on the Pentagon’s 
fiscal books for June, according to 
budget estimates completed this week. 

The month racked up some impres- 

sive records. Military expenditures 
added up to $3.8-billion, the highest 
rate of monthly outlay since June, 1953. 
There was also a big boost in new con- 
tract awards for military hardgoods; 
these came to $2.6-billion, the highest 
monthly rate since March, 1956. Con- 
struction awards were valued at over 
$400-million, the heaviest monthly vol- 
ume in at least five years. 
* Mideast Backdrop—At first glance, 
all this looks even more impressive 
against the backdrop of the Middle East 
crisis and the resulting pressure for 
new stepups in defense spending. Wall 
Street, anticipating new increases in 
military expenditures, sent defense stock 
prices on a rapid climb last week. 

But, in the Pentagon, top officials 
scoff at talk of a new and major speedup 
in military production as a result of 
the Mideast crisis. Says one official: “If 
our operations in the Middle East con- 
tinue at the current level of involvement 
and don't broaden into a_ large-scale 
shooting war, the direct impact on 
spending will be small. So far we see 
no major adjustments.” 

And at midweek, Washington saw 
little chance of a shooting war (page 15). 
* Repercussions—Still, there is no 
doubt that the crisis has its indirect 
effects. The Pentagon's top echelon, 
for instance, is worrying that war-scare 
psychology may spur defense contrac- 
tors into heavy inventory buying, thus 
increasing demands for progress pay- 
ments on military production. 

They're also worried over the threat 
of sabotage on Mideast pipelines, and 
the resulting psychological pressures for 
a big round of oil price hikes. 

In dollars and cents, one budget 
planner believes military operating and 
maintenance costs could mse as much 
as $200-million for the year. This would 
be the direct cost of flying and landing 
troops in Lebanon, putting naval and 
bomber forces on special alerts, supply 
ing the Middle East forces, and the 
like 
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ficials see no serious problem this year. 


Most of these costs can be absorbed 
under current budgets, though Congress 
may have to make up some deficiencies 
next year. 
¢ Lever—One of the most significant 
results of the Middle East crisis, though, 
is this: It provides a new lever for de- 
fense experts in the Pentagon and Con- 
gress who have been aomesieg for 
greater production of arms and equip- 
ment to fight local, limited wars. 

In response to this demand, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff some months back or- 
dered a special study of U.S. airlift 
capability. The study is now keyed to 
the performance of troop carrier units 
in the Middle East in recent weeks. 
¢ How Steep?—Put crises aside, and de- 
fense spending is still clearly on the 
rise. But the increase won't be any- 
where near so steep as many critics of 
Administration policies have been de- 
manding. 

The latest official estimate for expen- 
ditures in fiscal 1959, which started this 
month, is about $40.8-billion. Most 
observers, though, expect spending for 
the year will easily top the $41-billion 
level—for the first time in six years. 

Spending for fiscal 1958, which ended 
in June, totaled $39-billion. Although 
this figure includes the severe produc- 
tion cutbacks and stretchouts made by 
former Defense Secy. Wilson last vear, 
it is still $1-billion over the expendi- 
ture originally estimated for the fiscal 
year. 
¢ Measure of the Rise—A good measure 
of future defense outlays is the amount 
of new contract awards for military 
hardgoods. But you have to take into 
account that most of this is long lead- 
time equipment for which full payment 
can lag as much as three years behind 
the placement of orders. 

Procurement contracts during the 
fiscal year just ended totaled close to 
$16-billion. During the year, the vol- 
ume of contracting climbed from $2.1- 
billion in the July-September, 1957, 
quarter to an estimated $3.9-billion in 
October-December, 1957, an estimated 
$4.9-billion in January-March, 1958, 
and an estimated $5.1-billion in April- 
June, 1958. 

In the new fiscal year, new procure- 
ment contracts will come close to $17- 


billion, with the peak volume expected 
during the January-March quarter. 

Construction contract awards will 
total $2.3-billion for the year, compared 
to $1.6-billion in the past fiscal year. 
Contracts for research and development 
will amount to $2.6-billion—up some 
$735-million over last year. 
¢ Paying the Bills—As this rise in 
spending and contracting gets under 
way, there is persistent talk in industry 
about whether the Pentagon will have 
money to pay the bills. 

For instance, a one-time top-level 
Defense Dept. official, now in private 
business, makes this cryptic comment 
on the military procurement  . 
“If the Pentagon continues what it is 
doing, it is going to get boxed in. 
McElroy won’t have enough money to 
pay his bills.” 

This reference is to the perennial un- 
derestimating of costs by the military, 
both in cost-plus contracts and in fixed- 
price contracts with price redetermina- 
tion clauses. This long-time problem is 
being accentuated by (1) a msing trend 
in prices; (2) costly changes in design 
or modifications, prompted by techno- 
logical developments, for complex wea- 
pons already in production; and (3) in- 
ability to offset rising costs with the 
economies of long production runs. You 
don’t have long production runs for the 
new missiles and supersonic planes. 

On outstanding contracts for hard- 
ware production, the three military 
services now have unpaid balances 
totaling about $158-billion, which are 
subject to major price changes under 
the contract terms. At the current rate 
of procurement spending, that sum is 
the equivalent of 15 months’ expendi- 
tures. The Navy’s Bureau of Ships alone 
has close to three years’ worth of ship- 
building funds—at current spending 
rates—tied up in work subject to big 
cost increases. 

To offset the cost increases, the 
military services must either seek more 
money or cut back other programs. 
Most frequently, programs are cut. Dur- 
ing the spring, for instance, the Navy 
scratched $500-million worth of busi- 
ness to make up for higher price tags 
on other production projects. 
¢ Not So Acute—A year ago, when de- 
fense spending was being held down 
over-all, the problem of getting money 
to pay the bills was at times serious. 

Pentagon budget men say the prob- 
lem will not be so acute during the 
current year—but they're cautious. In a 
recent letter to the House Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, Defense 
Secy. McElroy wrote that “there is no 
intention of imposing rigid expenditure 
ceilings during fiscal year 1959.” He 
referred, however, to the probability of 
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“some relatively minor revisions” in in- 
dividual programs. This leaves the pro- 
ducers of defense goods still subject to 
quick changes of schedules. 

McElroy said his promise is based on 
the assumption that there will not be 
“any over-all governmental problem 
during the fiscal year in relation to 
the statutory debt ceiling.” He means 
he is assuming that, if a debt ceiling in- 
crease is necessary, the Administration 
will ask for one and Congress will give 
it. 

Officials expect the Administration 
to ask Congress to boost the $280- 
billion debt ceiling by $5-billion or 
$10-billion. 


CED Plumps for Battle 
Against U.S. Inflation 


Che Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization of leading 
businessmen, this week summarized its 
thinking on the great economic prob- 
lem of the postwar period—inflation. 
In a slim volume called Defense Against 
Inflation, CED advanced some carefully 
measured conclusions: 

Inflation need not be tolerated as the 
price of attaining high rates of produc- 
tion, employment, and economic 
growth. Inflation causes misuse of re- 
sources, props up inefficient old com- 
panies, and curbs the growth of new 
ones. The Employment Act of 1946 
should be amended to commit the na- 
tion directly to the long-range objective 
of stable prices. 

There is insufficient evidence that 
postwar inflation is so new or uncon- 
trollable that new methods are justified 
to combat it. The nation shouid con- 
tinue to rely on general monetary and 
fiscal policies to keep demand from 
outstripping production. 

However, even if monetary restraint 
and tax policy keep demand within 
bounds, there is still danger that prices 
may go on rising. If they do, this 
would imply that the U.S. is suffering 
the kind of cost inflation found in some 
countries with more concentration of 
industrv, more extensive unionization, 
and a more rigid concept of “full em- 
ployment.”” These foreign examples are 
a “warning” that the U.S. economy 
must be kept as competitive as possible. 

If existing competition—both — in 
product and labor markets—proves in- 
adequate to halt inflation, stronger 
measures should be taken to increase 
competition. For business, this would 
mean more vigorous enforcement of 
antitrust laws. For labor—on whose side 
the main problem lies, in CED's view— 
present laws should be “reviewed to see 
whether they permit labor organizations 
to have a degree of economic power 
which is not in the public interest.” 
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Auto Men to Play Down Prices 


Federal legislation requiring a price tag on every new 
car will shift the salesman’s pitch from dollars and cents to the 
quality of his product and dealer service. 


Auto salesmen may soon be hawking 
their wares with such old-fashioned 
blandishments as the virtue of the prod- 
uct and the dealer’s reputation. 

Both manufacturers and dealers think 
the new auto price tag law, signed by 
Pres. Eisenhower early in July, will 
mean a soft pedal on “price selling” 
and new stress on other, nearly forgot- 
ten techniques of merchandising. ‘This 
is all right with some dealers, who give 
part of the blame for their troubles to 
the emphasis on price. Prices have been 
continually creeping upward, and at the 
same time customers have been becom- 
ing more and more interested in the 
best possible price deal. This has 
squeezed the dealers’ profit margins 
downward. 

The new legislation will put a posted 
ceiling price on new station wagons and 
passenger cars after Oct. 1. Detroit 
doesn’t expect the measure to stimulate 
sales, but it should climinate many 
abuses that have weakened customer 
confidence—and may tend to spread the 
business more equitably among dealers. 
¢ No More Highballing—The most 
widely criticized dealer practice of the 
last several vears has been so-called 
“price packing.”” A fast-wheeling dealer, 
for example, will tag a $3,000 car at 
$3,500. ‘Then he offers the prospective 
customer either $500 more for his 
trade-in than it’s actually worth at 
wholesale or throws in a premium—per- 
haps a fur coat or a trip to Florida. In 
the trade, this practice is known as 
“highballing.”” Some unscrupulous deal- 
crs have reportedly offered “$1,000 off” 
on models with a normal dealer markup 
of only $600. 

More fastidious retailers, on the other 
hand, try to make a straightforward deal. 
But often they lose out because premi- 
ums lead the customer to believe he is 
getting a better deal from the price 
packer—even though the price he must 
pay in actual cash may be the same. 

Under the new law, with all dealers 
forced to work from the same posted 
price, all will have a fair chance to make 
the sale on inducements other than 
price. Dealers believe this will restore 
public confidence in them. 
¢ Continued Discounts—Even though 
the law will effectively set a maximum 
price, dealers and factory men don’t ex 
pect their autos always to sell at this 
maximum. If they did, it could mean 
an effective increase in retail prices- 
and consequently in dealer profits. But, 
savs one dealer, “discounting will con 


tinue as long as the market is soft.” 

As for used cars, their prices may 
drop. Some dealers feel the prices of 
late-model used cars have been held 
artificially high by the packed prices of 
new cars and overallowances for trade- 
ins. With price packing at an end, 
there may be a depression all down the 
line. 
¢ Impact on Sales—The new price tags 
may actually depress sales of new cars, 
at least at the outset. Auto men think 
customers may be shocked when they 
find their two-year-old car is worth at 
trade-in only half what they paid for it— 
instead of the bloated values formerly 
quoted by price-packing dealers. ‘The 
list prices of new cars may also be a 
surprise. 

The law will deter sales of new cars 
through “bootlegging” on used car lots 
at prices below what franchised dealers 
charge. One of the reasons for the Na 
tional Automobile Dealers Assn.’s sup 
port of the bill was to prevent this prac 
tice. It was largely climinated several 
years ago when the auto companies re- 
moved artificial transportation charges, 
and it’s impractical now because of the 
lack of customers. But the legislation 
will keep it from springing up again. 
¢ Requirements—Ihe measure makes it 
mandatory to display the approved fac- 
tory price for the car and all factory- 
installed optional equipment. ‘The 
manufacturer or importer (in the case 
of foreign cars) is also required to list 
the final assembly point, the dealer and 
city to which the car is to be delivered, 
the tvpe of transportation, and what the 
charges for it were. 

One big auto supermarket dealer— 
“Mr. X” of Columbus, Ohio (BW— 
Oct.1°55,p104)—doesn’t think the new 
iules will affect his operations, however. 
“IT never saw anything of that tvpe vet 
that there wasn’t some way around,” he 
said. In fact, he didn’t see how the 
price tag would make anv difference to 
customers of the sort who shop at auto 
supermarkets, 

Still, the regulations may have at 
least one other significant effect. ‘They 
might inhibit the manufacturer from 
changing prices after the new models 
have been introduced—as lord did a 
couple of years ago, after Chevrolet an- 
nounced prices substantially above its 
own. In the future, the manufacturer 
would presumably have to go into the 
field and change the price tag on every 
single car shipped to dealers if it wanted 
to change prices. 
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Naili 

Across the table in a room in Hart- 
ford (Conn.) City Hall last month 
Clifford S. Strike, jut-jawed president 
of F. H. McGraw & Co.—one of the 
nation’s top 10 construction companies 
—asked a quiet, unsmiling group of 
men to give him a big job. He sought 
their O.K. for a proposal that his com- 
pany rebuild the heart of their city—a 
$50-million project, he called it. 

Last week, the same group—Hart- 
ford’s Urban Renewal Agency—met 
again. It considered the competition 
for the job, voted, and handed the proj- 
ect to Strike. Already, demolition work 
has gone a long way toward clearing 15 
downtown acres of slums and small 
old factories to make a site for the 
project. 

Vithin a month, unless an_ unex- 

/ pected hitch develops, Strike’s lawyers 
—— and the city’s lawvers will meet again 

. to add their legal lingo to an agreement 

SEARCHING questions, like those put by Hartford’s Urban Renewal Agency (above) to that binds F. H. McGraw to put on 
Clifford S. Strike of F. H. McGraw & Co. (below) are the rule when a contractor bids. those 15 acres a new commercial 


r 





a 


QUESTION: “Tell us, Mr. Strike, just what kind of com- 


mercial tenants do you foresee for these buildings?” 


“The whole project will supplement—not 
compete with—the city’s commercial district.” 
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Down a $50-Million Renewal Job 


center—ofhice buildings, stores, and a 
hotel. 
¢ Nationwide Patten—By the time 
McGraw’s contract with the city is 
signed, almost eight years will have 
passed since Hartford first set out to 
renew its downtown area with the aid 
of federal funds under the urban re- 
development program. It won federal 
approval for redevelopment of many of 
the downtown blocks in November, 
1950, only a year after the National 
Housing Act established the program 
What happened in the years between 
is typical in many ways of the program’s 
delays and frustrations in other cities, 
of the conflicting pressures of local 
politics, interests, and personalities, and 
the hesitantly moving machinery of the 
three levels of government—city, state, 
and local—that share control of the pro- 
gram 
¢ New Entry—What's not typical is 
I’. H. McGraw’s part in the program 
and the all-commercial plan for the 
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QUESTION: “Are you prepared, Mr. Strike, to take part in 
competitive bidding for the site of the redevelopment project?” . . . 
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city’s project. Not until now has a gen- 
eral contractor like McGraw contracted 
for an urban renewal project. So far, 
the program has concentrated on hous 
ing, not commercial centers, and it 
has been the preserve of entrepreneur 
builders such as Webb & Knapp, in 
vestment institutions such as New York 
Life Insurance Co., or non-profit co 
operatives (BW—Feb.22'58,p80). Now 
that one general contractor has moved 
in, others may follow. And this new 
group of businessmen may speed the 
nine-year-old federal renewal program. 


1. Anti-Recession Measure 


Strike has not been dickering for the 
job of re-developer at: Hartford all these 
cight vears. In fact it was only about 
the middle of last year that the city was 
ready to put the project up for bids 
And only last December did Strike first 
become interested in the job 

Last year was one of declining busi- 


Mi. i. 


- 


* 


ness for his company as it was for most 
other general contractors. McGraw 
started 1957 with $231-million worth 
oct work on its books and due for com- 
pletion. It started 1958 with only $11 5- 
million worth of orders. The capital 
spending recession sent the company 
looking for work to replace the 50% 
drop in its business of building indus 
trial plants. In its hometown of Hart 
ford, it found Webb & Knapp’s Pres. 
William Zeckendorf bidding for the 
redevelopment job. 

Strike plunged in, put his engincer- 
ing and design staff to work studving 
the city’s ideas for redevolopment, 
making sketches and plans, estimating 
costs. Strike himself set out to cement 
the financial ends of the proposal. He 
and New York realtor Charles F. Noves, 
Inc., have been lining up prospective 
tenants for the hotel, the office build 
ings, and the stores. Strike has under- 
standings with prospective lenders 
based on the supposition that the 


. . + “The city will gain more in tax revenues than the small 
extra amount it would get by competitive bidding.” 
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“A year from today ali our plans will be 
complete and construction will be started.” 


yrospective tenants will leases 
After months and a 
onferences and hearings he has won 
ipproval of the project from the city's 
Urban Renewal Agency. 
¢ The Clincher—Meantime other bid- 
busy. Zeckendorf presented 
his plans for the project last October, 
ind to add local flavor he merged in 
June Green Manor Construction 
Co., Connecticut contractor, and 
hanged his concept of how the com- 


y 
sign 


seven score of 


ders wer 


with 


nercial center should look. 
New York builder Hegeman-Harris 
Co. began its negotiations for the job 


last fall and it, too, changed its plans 

not long before the agenc\ 

to select the developer. 
When it did 


selection, in 


was going 


time for the 
mid-June, the agency 
seemed impressed by the Strike 
stuck with his original concept of the 
More than that, he was the 
local man. A majority of the agency’s 
board felt that responsibility for long- 
term success or failure of the project 
would weigh on him more heavily than 
on an outsider 

Che final contract-signing waits now 
mn a team of appraisers who must make 
1 third valuation of the land, approval 
of the deal at a public hearing, and 
concurrence by the city council. All 
that should take no more than a 
month 


come 
Way 


project 


ll. Balky Tenants 


Chat sounds fast. But eight years of 
haggling, misunderstandings, — frustra 
tions, and long periods of little action 
preceded last week's decision 
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But one business resident of the area 
fought the plan through the courts for 
two years, challenging the city’s nght 
to condemn land and the whole proj- 
ect’s constitutionality. Not until 1954 
did the state’s Supreme Court reject the 


challenges. 
And one institutional resident was St. 
Anthony's Roman Catholic Church. 


When the project was first planned, the 
church had been included in the area 
to be redeveloped—but nobody had 
thought to tell Hartford’s Archbishop 
Henry J. O’Brien about this. He pro- 
tested at a public hearing and long nego- 
tiations followed. Only last August did 
he announce that St. Anthony's parish 
would be merged with another and the 
church’s lands redeveloped, too. 

e Protection—In the background, in- 
fluencing events just by its presence 
there, was Hartford's biggest depart- 
ment store, G. Fox & Co. The store 
backs on to the area to be redeveloped. 
Once the redevelopment plan began 
moving faster, the store announced it 
will build a $7-million addition facing 
the area. Obviously it would not want a 
competing store in the area 


Ihe chairman of the city’s Urban 
Renewal Agency is Solomon Elsner, 


who is also vice-president and counsel 
of G. Fox & Co. His dual role is well 
known in Hartford, is accepted there as 
easily as it would be in most other cities. 
McGraw plans no site for a department 
store in its project, though there will be 
places for a few small specialty stores 


lll. Strained Relations 


In the last two vears, since court 
challenges and opposition to the proj- 
ect have faded, pressure for fast action 
has grown quickly. Much of this has 
come from Mavor James H. Kinsella, 
34-year-old Democrat, who led his party 
to control of the Hartford City Coun- 
cil and who is generally reckoned to 
have a good future in the state party. 

Kinsella has how recognition 
beyond his own city has come these 
last few years to New Haven’s Mavor 
Richard C. Lee—chiefly fer his part in 
pushing the redevelopment of New 
Haven. He seems to recognize the ex- 
ample that has been set. A few months 
ago, Kinsella announced he would per- 
sonally begin talks with prospective 
redevelopers, a job that’s normally the 
preserve of the Renewal Agency. The 
question of whether he had authority 
to do this was settled when the agency’s 
new director, Robert J. Bliss, joined 
Kinsella at the interviews. 
¢ Local Feud—Towering behind all 
these participants are the insurance 
companies of Hartford. The city is 
their world capital. As investors, their 
influence runs a long way beyond Hart- 
ford, but in Hartford it is greatest. 

It is now four years since Clifford 


seen 


Strike tangled with one of them in a 
bitterly contested application for a tele- 
vision broadcasting license for Hart- 
ford. Travelers Insurance Co., through 
its Travelers Broadcasting Service Corp., 
sought the license. So did Hartford 
Telecasting Corp., of which Strike was 
president. Hartford ‘Telecasting told 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that Travelers wasn’t fit to have 
the license because it dominated the 
economic life of the area, violated state 
banking laws, had sought to frustrate 
Hartford Telecasting’s bids for financ- 
ing, and had committed — perjury. 
FCC found no perjury, no proof of the 
other “groundless irresponsible” 
charges, and gave the license to Trav- 
elers. 

Hartford is Strike’s hometown, just 
as it is for many of the insurance com- 
panies’ officers. Naturally, their rela- 
tions have been strained. But the city’s 
Renewal Agency looked relieved last 
month when Strike told them he al- 
ready has agreements with large inves- 
tors to finance the urban _ renewal 
project. Strike does not say whether the 
Hartford insurance companies are in- 
deed ready to finance the project, but 
it’s probable that they are the large 
investors. 


IV. Financing Plans 


McGraw itself does not plan to put 
up the buildings that will make up the 
$50-million development. Instead, it 
will sponsor the project, manage its 
construction, and wind up as owner. 
Actual construction will probably be let 
out to other construction companies. 
Strike figures that McGraw, which spe- 
cializes in plant construction, will make 
a better profit on the job if it leaves 
actual construction of office buildings 
and hotels to specialists in those fields. 

Long-term financing will come out 
of sale of bonds to institutional inves- 
tors. Short-term bank loans will cover 
the monthly payments McGraw will 
make to contractors. McGraw will pay 
about $5-million for the 15-acre rede 
velopment site. The city will wind up 
with a bill for some $350,000 for land 
acquisition, and the federal Urban Re- 
newal Administration with one for 
about $650,000. Federal funds won't 
subsidize acquisition of all the land in 
the 15-acre site. : 

Already two major tenants are on 
Strike’s prospect list: Phoenix’: Insur- 
ance Co., which wants to move out of 
cramped quarters in an old building 
in Hartford, and Connecticut Bank & 
Trust Co. Strike is negotiating for 
operators for a planned +400-to-500 
room hotel. 

Says Strike, “We have found since 
we began seeking the Hartford project 
that we're well equipped for this kind 
of work.” 
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Fed Shift Saves Sinking Bonds 


@ Money managers drop cherished “bills only” 
policy to support market by buying long-term governments. 


@ Action quickly halts bond market's tailspin; but 
price recovery depends on rebuilding investor confidence. 


@ Move is temporary, aimed at “orderly” market, not 


specific level; Fed hopes for prompt return to “bills only.” 


This week, as one observer put it, 
“The Federal Reserve was acting as a 
central bank should.” And another 
observer—badly hurt in the demoralized 
government bond market of the past 
six weeks—added, “It’s about time.” 

The action taken by the Fed was a 
terse announcement that it would sup- 
port the market by buving long-term 
government bonds. !n taking this ac- 
tion, the nation’s money managers were 
openly abandoning their cherished 
“bills only” policy, which has been 
standard operating procedure in open 
market operations, with onlv one small 
break, since early in 1953. The market, 
which had been in a tailspin, promptly 
rallied. 
¢ Reluctant Shift-The importance of 
this move is that the Fed’s open market 
operations are its principal means for 
implementing its credit policy. When 
the Fed buys or sells governments out 
of its $25-billion portfolio, it releases 
reserves to the nation’s banking svstem, 
by buving, or absorbs them, by selling, 
and thus expands or contracts the sys- 
tem’s lending power. 

Under Fed. Chmn. William McC. 
Martin, Jr., the Open Market Account, 
which is managed by the New York 
Fed, has sought to confine its trading 
to 9l-dav Treasury bills, the shortest 
term government securitv. As Martin 
sees it, limiting operations to bills pre- 
vents the Fed from interfering with the 
“natural forces” of supply and demand 
in the market. In essence, “bills only” 
means that the Fed has no direct -in- 
fluence on long-term interest rates, but 
las to count on its action in the short- 
term sector working its wav through 
to the long end. 

Now, though, the Fed has revoked 
“bills only” in an effort to influence 
directly long-term bond prices—and in- 
terest rates. There is no doubt this 
decision was made with extreme re- 
luctance. In fact, one Fed official this 
week said, “We hope to keep our in- 
tervention to a minimum.” 

But the decision was finally made 
because government bond prices had 
nosedived despite massive purchases of 
bills and extraordinary intervention by 
the Treasury itself (BW —Jul.19°55, 
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p89). There was grave danger that the 
corporate and tax-exempt municipals 
markets would deteriorate. And the 
I'reasury, facing large financing opera- 
tions, needs help from the market. 

¢ Gyrations—Ever since last Novem- 
ber, there have been wild gyrations in 
tiie normally stable government bond 
market. Speculators, who can buy 
governments on 5% margin, jumped 
into the market when the stock market 
was in the doldrums, and after the Fed 
had reversed its tight money policy. 
Banks and institutions also were heavy 
investors. They bought in expecta- 
tron that bond prices would rise—and 
vields drop. 

This is just what happened up to 
Mav. Then the market started to 
weaken, mainly because the Treasury 
took advantage of growing investor in- 
terest and sold increasing amounts of 
long-term bonds. 

Then, last month, the brightening 
of the business outlook, and newspaper 
icports that the Fed was planning to 
tighten credit, sent a scare through the 
market (BW —Jun.28'58,p102). Fears 
that casy money—and low interest rates 
—would soon end led speculators to 
liquidate. Prices were slashed. 
¢ Futile Efforts—The Fed had not ac- 
tually changed policy. On the contrary, 
it first tried stemming the drop by pur- 
chasing bills in large quantities. Then 
the Treasury stepped in and bought 
bonds both for the government trust 
funds that it manages and for prema- 
ture retirement. But these “strong 
arm” tactics failed to halt the slide. 

Last week, after the outbreak of the 
Mideast crisis, the market had all the 
aspects of panic. Speculators were con- 
vinced that  inflation—and _ tighter 
money—were now a certainty. But sell- 
ers were unable to find buyers. 

“We had a one-way market,” savs 
one dealer, “all sellers and no real 
buvers.”” 

The Treasury made one last effort at 
stabilization when it offered a one-year 
certificate in exchange for $16.3-billion 
cf maturing obligations. This was a 
“clearing of the decks,” designed to re- 
move the threat of further operations 
over the next few months. 


But, following the Treasury's an- 
nouncement, the long-term market 
went into another tailspin, hitting lows 
for the vear. It was at this point—after 
discussions with the ‘Treasury—that the 
led threw “bills only” overboard. “‘It 
was a semi-Korea emergency,” ex- 
plained one top Fed official. 

* Temporary—l'ed officials emphasize 
that their action does not mean the 
permanent junking of “bills only.” 
‘They point out the official directive of 
the Open Market Committee commits 
it to correcting “a disorderly situation” 
in the market. As they see it, the Fed 
will not guarantee any specific level of 
bond prices—which would be tanta- 
mount to “pegging” the market—but 
merely guarantee an “orderly” market. 

It’s the Fed’s hope that it will not 
have to do much outright intervening. 
It feels that the knowledge it stands 
ready to act will help stabilize the mar- 
ket. That is why it made a public an- 
nouncement. 

There is no doubt this had an imme- 
diate effect. Most government dealers, 
who support the “bills only” policy, 
nevertheless welcomed the Fed's action 
as constructive. They report that inves- 
tors who staved out of the market dur- 
ing the slide, will now come in again. 
¢ Too Far?—Some Fed officials plainly 
sav that in the panic bond prices were 
driven down much below what the 
present credit situation justifies. The 
do not deny that credit policy may 
tighten sometime in the near future, 
vet they say privately that today’s high 
leng-term interest rates are “unreal- 
istic.” 

But anv recovery of bond prices de- 
pends on investor confidence; and right 
now, confidence of both permanent and 


temporary investors is badly shaken. 
This will take time to rebuild. 
e Patten—The Fed would like a 


prompt return to “bills only.” And it 
mav be intent on following a previous 
pattern. In June, 1953, only three 
months after the adoption of the “bills 
only” doctrine, the policy was re 
scinded after a near-panic in the mar- 
ket. Then, in September, 1953, “bills 
only” was reestablished. 

Within the Fed itself, only Allan 
Sproul, president of New York’s Fed 
bank until 1956, fought the “bills only” 
policv. He preferred a more flexible 
“bills usually” policy, which would al 
low the Fed to intervene whenever it 
thought it necessary; he favored using 
open market operations to “maintain 
orderly markets” rather than to correct 
an already disorderly situation. This 
appears to be the position that the 
led has now adopted—at least for the 
moment. 
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Letup on Taxes 


Small business gets most 
of the gain from a House- 
passed bill which includes a 
faster write-off. 


lhe House of Representatives this 
week whipped through a last-chance 
bill to give small business—and some 
bigger businesses—$260-million in tax 
rchef, effective with 1958 returns. It 
has these principal effects: 

¢ Allowing faster depreciation, for 
tax purposes, of recently purchased op- 
crating plant and equipment costing 
up to $10,000—or $20,000 if the return 
is filed jointly by husband and wife. 
¢ Extending from two to three 

vears the time any company’s loss can 
be carried back and applied against 
previous income, in order to obtain 
retroactive tax refunds. The carrv- 
forward time for a previous loss remains 
at hive years 

lhe measure now moves to the Sen 
ate, where there’s a chance it mav be 
liberalized. Sen. John Sparkman (D- 
\la.), head of the Small Business Com 
mittee, is girded to lead a fight for 
broader provisions, including allowing 
tax write-offs on the first $30,000 of 
any newly acquired depreciable assets. 
lifty senators are lined up behind 
him 
¢ Incentive to 
ipproved exactly 
committee, 1s 


Buy—The House bill, 
as it emerged from 
aimed mainly at en- 
couraging investment in small business. 
Pres. Eisenhower recommended such 
tax aid a year ago. But the measure, as 
it now stands, offers less help than some 
recession-hit businessmen had hoped. 

It enables companies to write off in 
the first vear a flat 20% of the cost of 
new or used operating machinery and 
equipment acquired after Dec. 31, 
1957. On the remaining 80% of the 
cost, regular depreciation rates would 
ipply, both in the first vear and there- 
ifter. Plant additions are not included. 
Ihe cost to the Treasury in lost reve- 
nues is estimated at $175-million in the 
first vear. 

lhe provision for depreciating used 
machinery is a special boon for small 
business, which often buvs in the sec- 
ond-hand market. It should also bene 
fit the depressed capital goods industry 
and farm equipment makers. 
¢ Immediate Gain—The extension of 
carry-back time to three vears 
should help many small concerns that 
have been in the red this vear. If a 
company made money in 1955, broke 
even in 1956 and 1957, but ran a 
deficit in 1958, for instance, it could 
apply this year’s loss against the 1955 
carnings and qualify for an immediate 


loss 
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tax rebate. Under existing law, it would 
be able to carry the loss back only two 
years, and there would be no income 
to apply it against. The only recourse 
would be to await future earnings 
against which the loss could be credited. 
¢ Other Assists—In other provisions, 
the House bill would: 

e Permit investors in small busi- 
nesses to charge off as ordinary income 
loss as much as $25,000 ($50,000 on 
joint returns) of capital losses; the regu- 
lar limit is $1,000. ‘This section can be 
utilized only by original investors in 
capital stock of a company whose total 
stock offering does not exceed $500,- 


000—and whose equity capital and total 
stock offeriyg together are under $1- 
million. 

e Increase to $100,000 the present 
$60,000 ceiling on accumulated earn- 
ings that may be retained, instead of 
being distributed as dividends, without 
risk of heavy tax penalties. 

e Stretch from 15 months to 10 
vears the time for paying estate taxes 
when the estate involves a closely held 
business. ‘To be eligible, the business 
must represent 35% of the gross estate 
or 50% of the taxable estate, and at 
least 20% of it must be held by the 
estate. 


Missile Contracts on a New Pattern 


Companies with development experience—rather than 
the mass producers—get first contracts for Minuteman. 


Che Air Force early this week an- 
nounced the names of the five com- 
panies that will get the research and 
development contracts for the Minute- 
man—first of the solid-fueled intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

Strictly an aircraft-chemicals-elec- 
tronics line-up, the awards delineate a 
pattern that the armed services, led bv 
the Air Force, seem to have fallen into. 
First with the Thor, then with the 
Atlas and Titan, and now with the 
Minuteman, the services seem clearly 
to prefer to work with companies that 
can supply technological experience in 
specific fields, rather than with com- 
panies specializing in mass production 
techniques. 
¢ The Line-Up—Here is 
Minuteman contracts read: 

¢ For development of a nose cone, 
AVCO Mfg. Corp. 

e For a guidance system, North 
American Aviation’s Autonetics Div. 

¢ For development of a first-stage 
solid propulsion system, Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp.—with limited work on an 
alternate system by Aerojet-General 
Corp. 

¢ For development of a second- 
stage propulsion system, Aecrojet-Gen 
eral, with a parallel program by Thiokol 
stressing the possibility of a different 
— casing. (In a solid missile pro- 
pulsion system, the engine and fuel 
package are one and the same thing. 
So a difference in fuel means a differ- 
ence in wrapping or in engine casing.) 

¢ For development of a third-stage 
propulsion system, again Acrojet-Gen- 
eral, with Thiokol standing by pending 
verification of propellant properties; 
and a supplementary program by Her 
cules Powder Co. “to thoroughly explore 
the potential of a solid double-base 
propellant system.” 

Sometime this fall, the Air 
will select an assemblv and 


how the 


Force 
test con 


tractor to put together all the pieces 
of the Minuteman. This will be the 
job of an airframe maker. But no single 
system manager will be named from 
among Minuteman’s industrial sup- 
pliers, according to the Air Force. And 
the Air Force’s ARDC Ballistic Mis 
siles Div. with Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. as system engineering contractor 
actually will run the show, regardless 
of who gets the assembly job. 

e Old Hands—To those close to the 
development of solid fuel ballistic 
missiles, and the Air Force’s method of 
research (BW-—Jun.7°58,p54), there are 
no major surprises in the R&D line-up 
for Minuteman. Aerojet-General and 
Thiokol have long dominated the solid 
missile fuel field. 

¢ Dark Horse—What is significant is 
the mention that Hercules will re- 
search the possibility of a double-base 
solid third-stage propellant package for 
Minuteman. 

The Air Force doesn’t sav so—and 
Hercules won't admit it—but there ma‘ 
have been an interesting research devc!- 
opment lying behind the inclusion of 
Hercules in the Minuteman resear~)) 
team. If so, the military may be on tlic 
track of what it considers the best ch« 
ical propulsion system—thrust com»: 
able to that of liquid fuel systems (lis. 
the Atlas and Titan) in a form that is 
storable, safe, and readv for use at the 
push of a button. 

The long count-down time for cur- 
rent ICBM missiles has been a matter 
of growing concern for months now in 
top military circles. Even under op- 
timum conditions, the experts admit, 
it will take about two hours to fuel any 
big liquid missile like the Atlas or 
Titan and another thirty minutes to 
put a warhead on target at 5,000 mites. 
This two and one-half hour time lag ts 
impractical, to say the least, for a muili- 
tary weapon. 
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Another insurance “extra” from friendly American Mutual men... 





This friendly AAA man helps keep production flowing 


by removing hazardous bottlenecks! 





As much production-minded as accident-conscious, the Ajy 
Safety Engineer constantly looks for ways to help Ay policyholders 
increase output as he seeks out danger spots in their plants. 


In one Ay policyholder plant, for example, an Ayy Safety Engineer 
spotted a hazardous and inefficient hand-fed operation. Working 
with plant supervisory personnel, he helped to design and set 

up a completely automatic feeding system that rewarded the 
policyholder several ways. It not only eliminated the dangerous hand 
feeding, but also greatly reduced employee fatigue—two frequent 
causes of costly accidents. What's more, each machine increased 
production from the former 8,000 to 25,000 units a day. 


Safety engineering is another friendly Apy “‘extra’’ that helps hundreds 
of Aw policyholders, large and small, save lives, limbs and dollars.* 








Good reasons for con- 
*Pratt & Lambert, Inc., another Aj policy- 


holder, saved $68,580 on insurance costs in 
7 years through good safety experience . . 
gained another $24,760 in Ay mutual dividends. 


tacting your friendly 
AM man right now! 
American Mutual, Dept. 
BW-10, Wakefield, Mass. 








merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 






Your friendly Ay man can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs 


Leading writers of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 





A Bigger Boom Than It Looked 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT Revised figures (left) show 1955- 


Billions of Dollars 57 boom rose faster, went high- 


er—and fell with slightly heavier 


400 — thud—than was thought. 


350 — 

Business was more profitable and 
Americans generally lived better dur- 
ing the 1955-57 boom than the govern- 
Nex ment’s economic accountants figured in 
250 ——- Sia e oe : ; their calculations at the time. 

Dogtin's The charts on this page show the re- 
vised picture of a boomier boom, as 
released this week by the Commerce 
Dept.’s national income statisticians. 
The bigger dollar figures for the coun- 
trv’s output and earnings were arrived 
at in the course of a comprehensive 
audit of U.S. economic accounts in 
the postwar years, based on new bench- 
mark figures revealed by government 
surveys, censuses, and tax data. 

The new figures show that the na- 
tion’s gross national product—the total 
output of goods and services—reached 
CORPORATION PROFITS a peak annual rate of $445.6-billion at 

ms the height of the boom, in 1957’s third 

re Setters quarter. This was $5.6-billion more 

‘a than the economists had figured it 
earlier. 

But there’s another side to the pic- 
30 — ture, too. The revised figures put GNP 
oe in this year’s first quarter at $425.8- 

billion instead of the $422-billion fig- 
ured earlier. Thus, the drop from the 
top of the boom to first-quarter 1958 
was 4.4%. However, the Council of 
Economic Advisers this week estimated 
that GNP had risen in the second quar- 
Es ter to a $428-billion rate. 
1954 1955 1956 p al 95 ." ¢ Faster Rise—The new GNP estimates 
also indicate that the economy zipped 
PERSONAL INCOME & CONSUMPTION upward faster during the boom than 
the economists had believed. Fresh 
—— Dollars __ figures show these changes: Total 
rae product in 1954 was $1.9-billion higher 
than previously calculated; 1955 was 
$5.8-billion higher; 1956 was up $4.5- 
billion; and 1957 averaged $5.9-billion 
250 higher than we thought. 
¢ More Profitable—Corporate _ profits 
were also fatter than they seemed. The 
new calculations raise profit figures (be- 
fore taxes) bv about 5% for both 1955 
and 1957, and by almost 10% for 1956 
when profits hit a record $45.5-billion. 
But the fall was steep to first-quarter 
1958’s $31.7-billion rate. 
Consumers gained, too—at least on 
paper. The new figures raise personal 
“ae eo ge ; income totals for 1955-56-57 by roughly 
— —1____. ——— eee) 9 $4-billion each, and step up 1958’s per- 
1954 1955 1956 ut ! ! sonal income rate by about $5-billion. 
<}— (seasonally adjusted annual rates) The increase in income is roughly 
Doto: Dept. of Commerce. *BUSINESS WEEK Estimate eusiwess were Matched, statistically, by a rise in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures. 
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ENOUGH HEAT TO WARM YOUR HOME FOR THE NEXT 180 YEARS! 
GRANITE CITY ANNEALING FURNACES CAN GENERATE IT EVERY DAY 


hirty-three annealing fur- 

naces are now on the line 
at Granite City Steel. Eighteen 
are new. Altogether, they can 
generate 1’ billion b.t.u.'s of 
heat every day ... enough to 
keep your home comfortable 
through every winter for the 
next 180 years! 


Annealing is the final heat 
treatment for cold rolled coils. 
It reduces brittleness, restores 
ductility to give you steel 


that’s easily formed. 


This year, new annealing fur- 
naces are helping boost Gran- 
ite City’s cold rolled capacity 
higher than ever. That's a 
prime objective in our current 
major expansion program... 
and one more good reason why 
you can continue to look to 
Granite City Steel fora depend- 
able supply of quality carbon 
hot and cold rolled steel. 


May we serve you, now? 


MIDDLE AMERICA’S 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR: 


Ingots, Slabs and Plates * Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets * Porcelain Enameling Sheets « Electrical 
Sheets ¢ Electrolytic Tin Plate « ““Strongbarn”’ and 
Industrial High-Tensile Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel Roefing and Siding * Galvanized Culvert 
Sheets ¢ Galvanized Flat Sheets. 


[ GRANITE CITY STEEL 


1878 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 
GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
SALES OFFICES: Dallas - 


Memphis 
Kansas City + St. Louis « Minneapolis 
Houston « Tulsa 





In Business 


Proposed Tolls on Welland Canal 
Bring Squawks From Lake Carriers 


The Lake Carriers Assn. last week opened fire on the 
proposal by U.S. and Canadian Seaway officials to charge 
tolls on Canada’s Welland Canal, which has been free 
since 1871 (BW—Jun.2858,p24). Hearings will be held 
\ug. 6 in Washington and Ottawa. 

Canada wants the Welland tolls as a hedge against 
underestimating future Seaway traffic. If Welland has 
to be expanded later, it is Canada that will have to pay. 

he carriers group says such tolls would violate U.S. 
and Canadian policy of free navigation on the Great 
Lakes. It also claims the tolls would be unfair to the 
75% of Welland traffic that will not use the Seaway. 


“Rivals” Wail as Polio Foundation 


Branches Out to Include Arthritis 


In a long-expected move, the National Polio Founda- 
tion this week widened its horizons to take in the prob 
lems of arthritis and birth defects. For a starter, it’s 
simplifying its name to National Foundation and boost- 
ing the target of its coming fund drive well above the 
$35.4-million raised by the last March of Dimes. 

Medical reaction was mixed. ‘The National Insti- 
tutes of Health said it was just fine that the Polio 
Foundation will now go after arthritis, which is esti- 
mated to disable, wholly or partially, about 11-million 
people in the U.S. 

Ihe Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, along with 
various researchers in the field, took a much dimmer 
view Ihe arthritis group expressed regret that the 
Polio Foundation had not seen fit to join forces with 
existing workers in the field. At the same time, it re- 
jected any union on the terms offered by the Polio 
Foundation. ‘To all protests, the Polio Foundation has 
replied that “individual diseases are not the property of 
individual organizations.” 


Tafts Sell Cincinnati Times Star, 


Leaving City to Scripps-Howard 


Ihe steady erosion of competition in the newspaper 
business went a step further this week when Cincin- 
nati's ‘Taft family gave up a losing struggle and sold its 
afternoon ‘Times Star to Scripps-Howard. The paper 
will be merged into Scripps’ Post, leaving Cincinnati 
with only one afternoon newspaper for the first time in 
a century. 

Scripps also controls the Enquirer, the city’s only 
morning newspaper, having taken over in 1956 after 
years of hectic maneuvers in which the Times Star re- 
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peatedly and vainly sought to buy the Enquirer (BW— 
Jan.28°56,p110). 

David S. Ingalls, ‘Times Star publisher, said the paper 
had lost money since 1952, and dropped “more than 
$l-million” in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. Almost 
all of the Times Star’s 690 employees—105 of them edi- 
torial workers—have received dismissal notices. Ingalls 
said they would split up about $1-million in severance 
pay. 

At the time of the sale, the Times Star had a circula- 
tion of 148,719, compared with the Post’s 153,718. 


Truckers Awarded $652,074 Damages 
In Suit Against Railroads, Byoir 


U.S. Judge Thomas J. Clary this week awarded final 
damages of $652,074 to the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Assn. in its five-vear-old suit against northeastern rail- 
roads and the Carl Byoir public relations firm. 

Last fall, Clary ruled that the railroads and the Byoir 
firm had conspired to destroy competition from long- 
haul truckers (BW —Oct.19°57,p52). He awarded nomi- 
nal treble damages of 18¢ to each of 40 truckers. 

This week’s much larger treble damages were based 
on the money the trucking association paid to Allied 
Public Relations Associates to counter the rail group’s 
attack. 

The decision will now be appealed. If the final ruling 
goes against the railroads it may mean that other indus- 
try groups will have to pull in their lobbying horns. 


Cost-of-Living Index Edges Up Again, 
Will Bring Pay Raises to 575,000 


The government’s monthly Consumer Price Index 
edged up fractionally in mid-June, to 123.7% of 1947- 
1949 average living costs. As a result, 575,000 employees 
under “escalator” contracts will get pay increases—l¢ 
or 2¢ an hour in electrical manufacturing and aircraft, 
3¢ for scattered contracts in trucking. 

The food index remained stable, at 121.6% for the 
third month in a row, as did clothing prices at 106.7%. 
The housing index held to May's 127.8%, but rentals 
continued a steady, slow rise to 137.7%. 


— _ * 
Business Briefs 


The first clear glimpse of the damage done in the 
second quarter to the auto industry's sore-afflicted Big 
Three came this week when Ford Motor Co. reported 
a loss of $17.3-million—about 32¢ per share—for the 
period. That compared with earnings of $22.7-million 
in the first quarter. For the entire first half, earnings 
were only $5.4-million compared with $171-million a 
year earlier. 


The Texas oil allowable for August was boosted by 
327,338 bbl. per day, with 11 producing days, by the 
Railroad Commission. 
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The price of eggs 


What does it have to do with the price of mass-produced 
parts? There is a correlation, and it is dramatized 

very interestingly in our new color-and-sound movie, 
“The Price of Eggs’. 


This new film spotlights the fact that the extent of the 
variations in manufacturing costs is nothing short of 
startling. And it explores and explains some notable 
examples of production cost differentials. 


If you are interested in keeping your manufacturing costs 
competitively low, by all means arrange for a showing 
the man who needs of this film. (It’s 16 mm., runs 20 minutes, aiid hasn’t a 
a new machine tool word of ‘“‘commercial”’.) We think you’ll find it an 
eye-opener. Please specify desired date for showing, 


is already paying for it 
plus an alternate date. 


(, 
os JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
® 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines *« Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 





Twelve all-new 


GOODFORM 


aluminum chairs 


by GF 





é 


Natural, Antique Bronze, Bronze 
Gold, Ebony anodized finishes 





Deep foam rubber cushioning 
accents comfort 


Swept-back arm return prevents 
marring of desk pedestals 


See these magnificent new Good- 
form chairs at your local GF 
branch or dealer, and ask for a 
free trial in your office. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-18, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


| Ga 
Rear legs strike baseboard GENERAL 
before back touches wall FIREPROOFING 


All chairs embody the Goodform 
Principle of Correct Seating 


' 
| 


New spring aluminum backs on 
armless leg and swivel chairs 


Adjustment mechanism is 
out of sight under seats 





Decorative back panels 
contribute to the crisp design 


Fully adjustable for personal 
comfort and efficiency 
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Congress will raise the debt ceiling again. It will have to do this before 
the session adjourns in order to cover 1959 spending now in sight. 


This has nothing to do with the Middle East crisis. Washington still 
assumes that this situation will not touch off any real shooting. After 10 
days of troop landings and diplomatic maneuvering, official confidence in 
this prospect is on the rise. 


The Treasury will make its request soon, maybe within a week. It now 
has figures to show that the extra $5-billion of ceiling provided by Congress 
earlier in the year, when it raised the limit from $275-billion to $280-billion, 
won't cover the deficit in store for the year. 


Note the 1958 budget results, just announced. They cover the fiscal 
year that ended June 30. 


Spending didn’t come up to estimates given Congress just about six 
months ago. In January, Pres. Eisenhower figured the year would show a 
total outlay of $72.8-billion. It came out at $71.9-billion. 

Receipts fell short by an even bigger margin. In January, the Presi- 
dent’s advisers calculated the government would take in $72.4-billion. What 
the result shows is a tax take of $69.1-billion. The effect of the recession 
turned out to be much bigger than the budgeters anticipated. 

On the deficit side, the $400-million of red ink estimated in January 
turned out to be $2.8-billion. 


Bigger deficits are in sight. You will get a new set of official estimates 


in late August or early September. You can anticipate the trend now. 


Spending for this year will be close to $78-billion. 


Revenues will show only a small rise, at best. Recovery from the re- 
cession will be too slow to bring any great jump. 


The prospective deficit is estimated in the range of $8-billion to $11- 
billion. That’s huge, for peacetime. And it’s one of the reasons Washington 
worries about future inflation. 


Is this caused by more defense? Defense is a part of it. But in the year 
just closed, it was a minor part in the year-to-year rise in spending. Between 
1957 and 1958, spending jumped more than $2-billion. Military functions 
accounted for only $150-million. It cost $8-million more to run Congress, 
$300-million more for atomic energy, nearly $300-million more for veterans. 
As you go down the list, almost every civilian activity adds a few millions 
more. This year, defense will show a bigger rise. But it still won’t equal 
the increase in spending for civilian purposes, mostly designed as a recession 
remedy. 


The prospect is for a $285-billion debt ceiling. This will be followed 
by still other boosts in subsequent years. Two years hence, the ceiling may 
well pass the $300-billion mark. 


War scares always bring questions about controls. Businessmen want 
to know what they are expected to do and what they can do. We have tried 
during the past week to get the answers in a way that we can pass along. No 
controls are in sight at this time—no shooting war is expected. But officials 
have dusted off some plans and we want to tell you about them. 
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The President can do just about what he wishes in an emergency. His 
legal advisers set no limit on what they call the “inherent powers.” These 
have been used in many ways and can’t be anticipated in any real emergency. 


But note the statutory powers—the authority Congress has granted to 
the President to be used in an emergency. 


You have an allocation law on the books. That’s the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. Under it, the President in an emergency can control just 
about all goods and services to insure that the military gets a first claim on 
what it needs. 


Remember this term: “Readiness Plan C.” Years of work have gone 
into its preparation. It is the master plan for distributing the nation’s goods. 
It’s an emergency plan. It will not be used in anything short of another and 
bigger Korea. But it does put Washington in a position to tell businessmen 
what they can produce, and how much. 


There are big gaps in the so-called war regulations. Materials can be 
controlled. No question about that. But there are several areas where 
the President would have to rely on quick action by Congress, unless he 
wanted to assert his undefined inherent powers. 


One is price control. There’s no law on the books that allows Washing- 
ton to set prices. 


And there’s wage control. In an effort to hold prices, wages would have 
to be regulated. And there’s no law on this. 


There’s rent—a big factor in living costs and one that shows strong up- 
tendencies in an emergency. Nothing on the books about this. 


As for credit, the Federal Reserve Board has broad general powers. 
But it lacks authority to regulate credit on autos, washing machines, etc. 


No Eisenhower request for standby powers is in sight. The President 
has taken the position that Congress can act quickly in event of an emer- 
gency. So he has made no effort to back such legislation as Sen. Capehart 
favors, which would set up civilian standby controls. 


A sidelight on total war, if it should ever come: 


The Federal Reserve System has spotted supplies of currency about the 
country in places it considers unlikely as atomic bomb targets. The idea is 
that this stock of currency would be available to banks in case large centers 
of population should be destroyed. Federal Reserve officials who handle 
these stocks are among those who would get the first warning to leave Wash- 
ington and head for the hills. The aim is to keep the monetary and banking 
system working, no matter what might happen. 


The Mideast crisis helps Eisenhower in Congress. The Senate gave 
him a trade bill including his requested tariff-cutting powers, without re- 
strictions, for three years. He asked for a five-year extension. The House- 
Senate compromise probably will be for four years—more than he expected. 
He will also wind up with more than the House voted for foreign aid and a 
stronger military reorganization law. 
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STRAN-STEE BUILDINGS IN FACTORY APPLE 


There’s a new, new luxury-look to steel buildings! Stran-Steel 
buildings with factory-applied Stran-Satin Color come direct 
from the plant in six gleaming colors—blue, green, bronze, 
rose, gray and white—to give a new dimension to steel 
building design. Mix colors for unusual two-tone effects. 
Or combine them with collateral materials—brick, wood, 
stone, or glass. 


Added Protection . . . with Remarkable Economy 


Stran-Satin Color is a double layer of baked-on vinyl 
aluminum. This new exclusive coating provides an attractive, 
durable color-fast finish which will protect your buildings 
many, many years longer than paint. Stran-Steel buildings 
in color mean maintenance savings, too, for Stran-Satin 
Color will not blister, peel or sun fade. 


For only a few dollars more per building, you can build with 
gleaming colors. Now your Stran-Steel building has the 
safety of steel, the economy of mass-production plus the 
distinctiveness of Stran-Satin Color—the look of luxury. 


COL! 


Tomorrow's Buildings Today! 


Stran-Steel Rigid Frame buildings give you built-in quality 
for years of service. Their clear-span interiors provide 100°¢, 
usable space. They are flexible to suit any design. All-steel 
construction makes them fire-safe, durable and easy to 
insulate. Available in widths from 32 to 80 feet and any 
length, as a single building or in multiples. Ideal for retail 
operations, manufacturing and wholesale. 


Stran-Steel Purchase Plan requires only 25°; initial invest- 
ment with up to five years to pay the balance. Your Stran- 
Steel dealer can give you complete details. Look for him in 
the Yellow Pages under Steel Buildings or Buildings— Steel. 


NEW STRAN-MASTER IN STRAN-SATIN COLOR =f 


COSTS 30 TO 50% LESS 


New Stran-Master, lowest priced steel building, 
is also available in Stran-Satin Color. For les 
than rental costs, you can have an attractive, 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-60 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please send me more information on 
Stran-Satin Color. 


Please send me information on the 


quality, all-steel, all-purpose Stran-Maste) new Stran-Master commercial 


—economy model of the Stran-Steel line. 


see! 


NATIONAL STEEL ain CORPORATION 


Dept. BW-60 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


buildings. 
NAMI 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


cITy 








For 12 Years... 
Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS 
Aids Productive 


Modern painting system improves working conditions in 
Davis Tool & Engineering Company, maker of high quality 
equipment for automotive, aircraft and appliance industries 





Efficiency in 
Famous Tool Plant 


i OW Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 

benefits workers and management 
has been convincingly demonstrated 
for the past twelve years in the plant 
and offices of the Davis Tool & 
Engineering Company of Detroit. 


@ This system of painting has created 
cheerful work areas. Productive effi- 
ciency and morale have been im- 
proved. Danger of time-loss accidents 
has been reduced. 


@ The Davis Tool & Engineering Com- 
pany is one of the pioneers in the 
automotive industry. It has a 36- 
year record of manufacturing tools 
dies, fixtures and special machinery 


for the automotive, aircraft and 
appliance industries. 
e@ “Prior to 1946,” says President 


Clarence Davis, “we painted plant 
and equipment periodically to pro- 
tect them from wear and deteriora- 
tion. Then we decided to paint the 
COLOR DYNAMICS way. We have in- 
cluded our offices in this system. 


@ “Since we began using focal and eye- 
rest colors on moving and stationary 
parts of machinery, we have found 
our workers see their jobs better. 


@ ‘‘Eye-rest colors on lower walls 
relieve eye-strain. Colors with high 
reflectance on upper walls and ceil- 
ings improve lighting. This contrib- 
utes to better workmanship and 
higher productivity. Safety colors to 


How You Can Get a Free Color Plan of Your Plant 


@ We'll be glad to send you a free copy of our 
fully illustrated book on the use of COLOR 
)YNAMICS for industry. It explains what this 
painting system is and how to use it effectively. 
letter still, we'll be glad to prepare a compre- 


Pi tssu: 
me 7 ip) 


Svymeour. or 


PITTSBURGH 


SERVICE 


hensive color plan of your factory, including de- 
tailed color specifications, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Call your neorest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have our repre- 
sentative see you. Or mail coupon at right. 


cH Pa NTS 


FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


mark hazard areas reduce danger of 
time-loss accidents. 


e@ “At the same time, the pleasing 
environment has improved the mo- 
rale of our work force. It has also 
enhanced our customer as well as 
employee relations. 


@ “Buildings and machinery require 
periodic painting. To paint the 
COLOR DYNAMICS way costs no more 
than conventional maintenance 
painting. The benefits we have en- 
joyed from this system have proved 
to be a desirable bonus.” 


@ Thousands of plants have been im- 
proved by COLOR DYNAMICS. Why 
not try it in your plant —and see the 
difference it makes in productive 
skill and efficiency? 





Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 

Denartment BW-78, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 

your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS 


| 

| 

l 

| Please have your representative 
| call for aCOLOR DYNAMICS survey 
without obligation on our part 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name__ 
Street 


City County State 
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What Gives the Boss Gray Hairs 


@ Industry's biggest problem is how to outride the 


present business downturn. 


@ Rising costs of labor and raw materials are the 


No. 1 worry, with per capita output a runner-up. 


@ But management has to point the finger at itself 


as the cause of many of its current worries. 


The president of a big Pennsylvania 
inetalworking company explodes: 

“We've gotten overpolite to our em- 
plovees. We've pampered them, petted 
them, even psychoanalyzed them. 
rom now on we're raising more old- 
fashioned hell.” 

This executive is stating, perhaps 
more forcefully than most, what in re- 
cent months has become a preoccupa- 
tion of industry generally: what to do 
about the dilemma of rising costs and 
lagging employee. productivity. And by 
productivity, company bosses are no 
longer talking statistics of over-all out- 
put divided by over-all man-hours. 
What they mean is the individual out- 
put. 
¢ Change in Mood—These sore points 
have been festering for some time, but 
the recession is bringing them to a head. 
[he major emphasis of most adminis- 
trators has changed. No single executive 
—or company—can do much about 
changing a general economy, or an in- 
ternational picture. At~- best, he can 
adapt his company to meet the im- 
mediate environment. And, regardless 
of the environment at the moment, his 
problem is almost alwavs an internal 
one, 

Over the past decade, the problems 
have shifted. In the late 1940s, the 
focus was on boosting production to 
meet pent-up demand. Three years ago, 
it was finding and “developing” execu- 
tives to ride herd on swollen and still 
growing corporations. As short a time 
as a vear ago, it was still finding money 
to finance more expansion. Over-all, 
the mood was “growth’’—and if nobod\ 
said exactly, “damn the expense,” a lot 
of things were overlooked. , 

l'odav, the mood is considerably less 
expansive. ““Let’s face it, the rules have 
changed,” says an oil company official. 
“Not just because of the current dip. 
But the growth from now on is going 
to be a lot slower than over the past 
‘) or 12 years—that means we've got 

start changing practices now.” 

e Individual Problems—Talk to busi- 
nessmen around the country, and you 
find a host of apparently individual 
problems. In some cases, as with a gas 
transmission company, it’s a question of 
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sweating out a Supreme Court decision 
before it can make further plans. For 
a number of companies, a major ques 
tion is whether this is a good time to 
introduce a new product. A batch of 
companies dependent on defense work 
worry about how to merge “because 
only big companies have a chance at 
the big contracts.” 

Mixed in are a lot of others. In the 
electronics industry, for instance, the 
big problem is one of rapidly changing 
technology, with its concurrent head 
aches of “How do vou keep up.” 

Stockholder troubles—particularly 
after the recent rash of dividend cuts 

plague a few companies, whose cxecu 
tives complain thev have to spend so 
much time soothing irate “owners” 
they haven’t enough time to deal with 
important problems. 
¢ Common Denominator—But meshed 
with them all—and overriding in most 
cases—is a single big problem: chopping 
the costs of doing business. You heat 
it in different ways. A genera] manager 
of a Big Three auto maker division calls 
it “reducing the number of people in 
his division.” A metalworking company 
phrases it as “proper allocation of 
funds.”” ‘To the president of a chemical 
company, the basic fact of his corporate 
existence is that his costs “are increas 
ing faster than the value of the products 
he makes.” 

Where are the increases in cost com 
ing from? Almost to a man, evervonc 
points a finger at labor. But this time, 
the word seems to mean not simply or 
ganized unions, with their constant 
pressure for wage increases, but all em- 
plovees—with emphasis perhaps as much 
on executive levels as rank-and-file. 
¢ Managerial Migraine—A numbcr of 
companies suggest their biggest head 
aches, in fact, lie in the managerial 
area. An oil company vice-president ad 
mits that his company, for one, has been 
“stockpiling” people. “In a period of 
expansion, you've got to carry more peo 
ple than you need to fill the ever-increas 
ing new jobs. But we're now engaged 
in a major reorganization of duties and 
personnel in all departments.” 

A big paper company, going through a 
similar reappraisal, is taking a long look 


at the scope and nature of staff services 
it accumulated feverishly during its hur- 
ried expansion. A toolmaker says one 
of his biggest problems is getting a lit- 
tle faith instilled in his own executive 
levels, who are stalling on things that 
could be done “because they are wait 
ing for business to improve first.” A 
big Eastern capital goods boss has had 
to crack the whip to get managers 
just to develop cost-cutting ideas. He is 
scriously concerned about managing to 
retain the cuts when the upturn in busi 
ness starts generating more optimism, 
and a new wave of empire building. 

At least one president feels the loose 

habits have gone all the wav to the top. 
Iie hints that even in his own cise, 
making decisions on whether to chang 
cxisting methods “is bothersome.” 
More than one company head feels his 
organization has become heavy and slug 
gish toward the top—but is unsure of 
how to tighten it. 
° Inflexible—Many exccutives — insist 
that the biggest single area of rising cost 
is that of unionized wage rates, but 
there is a consensus that almost nothing 
can be done about it—although somx 
of them argue the desirability of a wag« 
freeze, at least while the current situ 
ation lasts. 

That attitude scems to run through a 
number of industries—perhaps most pat 
ticularly, metals, retailing, and transpor 
tation. In these cases, resentment 
against the cost squeeze breaks out 
against “‘inadequate prices for our prod 
ucts” and “competition.” In the metals 
industries, where individual company 
sults mav vary, but where the total 
market is relatively inflexible, the ma 
jority opinion is summed up by the head 
of a nonferrous outfit: “There isn’t a 
thing we can do about cither wage levels 
or raw material costs. Our only éolu 
tion lies in getting a higher price. But 

all it would mean would be another 
round of inflation which would kick our 
costs still higher.” 
e Pruning Job—i‘ven in these areas, 
some attacks are being made. One stecl 
company is on a determined hunt right 
now for every job being done by a man 
that could be taken over by a machinc 
Its contracts don’t come up for renego 
tiation for another vear—and it hopes by 
then to have mechanically replaced a 
sizable number of workers. Another r 
ports that “We had to spend money to 
save money—but as a result of tightening 
up internally, our breakeven point is 
now running about 47% of productive 
capacity Iwo vears ago it was 
60%.” 

Among retailers and transportation 
men, an equal villain is “too much 
competition.” Savs a_ transport man, 
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Two ways to get whiter, 
brighter business letters 


1. The hard way: 


Become a paper expert. Learn how to add 
just enough color to give your paper the 
just right brilliant-white of Hammermill 
Bond. Then invent a special centrifugal 
pulp cleaner that whirls dirt specks out 

the way Hammermill did to make paper 
outstandingly clean. 

Then find out how to unlock the secret 
of hardwood to make a bond paper that 
prints better, types better, looks betrer— 
as Hammermill did with its exclusive 
Neutracel” pulp. And spend $6,000,000 
building a plant to produce this pulp — 
as Hammermill has done 

But it takes years to become a paper 
expert. Why not get the finer qualities 
you want in your office paper... 
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2. The easy way: 


Ask your printer for 


MMERAG 
wsonn 


Choose Hammermill Bond to make 
a better impression. Printers ever) 
wheve use it. Many display this 
shield. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 





“With more volume we'd do all right 
even at current cost levels. But there’re 
too many cows grazing one small patch 
to leave enough grass for anybody.” 

Most companies are trying to avoid 
sharp reduction in forces—but they are 
trying to get more results out of the 
forces they have. 

A lot of this is coming about without 
too much overt action on the part of 
management. Says a president of a 
company that has already gone through 
some sizable layoffs, ‘Everybody knows 
the pressure is on. There’s a pretty gen- 
eral feeling of ‘I might be next.’ Only 
trouble is you get two different reac- 
tions. Some put out more to avoid the 
ax, some slack off more, figuring it’s in- 
evitable. Luckily, there’re more that 
put out.” 
¢ Spotlight on Sales—Somewhat  sur- 
prisingly, since lower sales are what have 
pinpointed the costs so sharply, few 
companies indicated any need for “re- 
vamping” their sales organization. But 
most, one way or another, are beefing 
them up (BW-—TJul.12°58,p47). 

Some, like a big paper products com- 
pany, are turning the savings found on 
production and staff levels over to mar- 
keting departments for bigger sales 
staffs and bigger promotion budgets 
Another company, which had several 
dozen bright young men involved in 
various training programs, closed down 
the programs, threw the trainees into 
field selling. 

In several cases, staff men have been 
detached from their usual jobs to “go 
calling on customers”’—to soften up the 
prospect for the follow-up salesman. 

Some companies are on campaigns to 
“make every employee a salesman, on 
his own time as well as ours,” or “beat- 
ing bushes we didn’t bother with be- 
fore.” A lot of companies concede they 
“are pushing the salesman—not only 
seeing that they get out and make calls, 
but putting in more time than ever be 
fore going over sales and promotion 
plans, picking at the flaws in the or- 
ganization.” 
¢ What to Do?—Although everybody's 
concerned about more sales nowadays, 
more and more companies are aware 
that the basic problem of their indi 
vidual success is not necessarily the sales 
dollar. Says the president of an office 
business machine company: “Ever 
vear, our sales volume goes up. Every 
vear, our profit margin goes down 
Much more of that, and there’s not 
much more point to being in business 
What we've got to do from now on is 
make sure that whatever volume we 
have, it’s profitable. And neither we not 
anvbody else is going to be able to do 
that by looking happily at growth pro- 
jections. Sure, we may push our vol 
ume up—and our prices—and our costs 
But then where are we? Something's 
got to stop right now.” END : 
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Through busy Baltimore . . . Western Maryland Railway 
serves shippers who watch costs 


Among Eastern seaboard cities, Baltimore has long 
been known as “The Money Saving Port”, a title due to 
many advantages: 

Start with efficient longshore workers. Add favorable 
port charges; and savings inevitable where cargo trans- 
fer is direct, via apron tracks. 

Then credit Baltimore’s strategic location. That 
makes for lower freight rates. 

These help explain why, among all the Nation's ports, 
Baltimore stands No. 2 in import-export tonnage. 

Now consider special advantages the Western 
Maryland offers you in its Port Covington Terminal: 

1. Modern merchandise piers, fully equipped for 

speedy, low-cost handling. 

2. Complete large-capacity facilities for high-speed 

handling of ore, coal and grain. 


3. Trackroom for over 2,000 cars adjacent to piers, 
plus radiophone control of traffic. 

All these enable the Western Maryland to cut ship turn- 
around time, speed traffic off pier floors and contribute 
substantially to Baltimore’s reputation as a money- 
Saving port. 

Can the Western Maryland trim handling costs for 
you? For the answer phone the WM foreign freight 
specialist in your city. 


=SWESTERN MARYLAND= 


- 
WESTERN MARYLANY 


a Ree 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.—Short Cut for Past Freight 








CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


| 


.. CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


More than 100 basic 
engines, built to 2,000 dif- 
ferent specifications, equip Con- 
tinental with power plants tailored 
to the requirements of practically 
every type of construction machinery 
. . . You're further ahead, all ways, 
when you standardize on equip- 
ment that offers the BIG Extra: 
dependable CONTINENTAL 
POWER. 


[ontinental Motors 


[orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


THE SUN NEVER SETS ON CONTINENTAL SERVICE 
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The average salary of executives in mid- 
dle management rose 4.8% from $11,- 
240 to $11,800 in fiscal 1958, accord- 
ing to American Management Assn.’s 
survey of 8,000 executives in 286 
U.S. and Canadian companies. The 
slower rise—it was 5.8% in fiscal 1956 
is due to the recession, AMA says. 
Ihe association also notes that in 1956, 
45% of the surveyed executives re- 
ceived bonuses; this vear, only 37% did. 

: ; 
The long bumpy road to a merger be- 
tween Brink’s, Inc., and Pittston Co. 
may be getting smooth. Throughout 
1956, Brink’s resisted attempts at a 
takeover by Pittston, a holding com- 
pany that owns U.S. Trucking Corp.— 
which like Brink’s is an armored car 
company. Last year, the directors ap- 
proved, only to have the merger op- 
posed by the Justice Dept. as lessen- 
ing competition (BW—Sep.21°57,p162). 
Last week, the ICC decided that op- 
erating efficiencies would outweigh any 
lessened competition, gave the merger 
the green light. 

7 
Syracuse University is getting a 65-ton 
steel mill. National Steel Corp. dis- 
mantled a 42-year-old steel rolling mill 
in its Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Div.., 
and presented it to the university's 
metallurgical research lab. 

* 
St. Regis Paper Co. is out to take over 
a company in which it already owns 
31% of the outstanding stock. It has 
registered 118,746 shares with SEC for 
exchange with owners of Growers Con- 
tainer Corp. of Salinas, Calif. Growers 
turns out corrugated containers for 
fruit, vegetables, beverages, and indus- 
trial commodities 

2 
Rayonier, Inc., cellulose wood pulp 
producer, which has been dropping sales 
and profits over the past two  vears 
(1957 sales: $117-million), got a new 
president and chief executive officer 
and three new directors. Executive 
Vice-Pres. Russell F. Erickson will take 
over the top spot Former Pres. 
Clyde B. Morgan moves to chairman 

+ 
A new three-man team has material- 
ized as a power in Murray Corp. of 
America, producer of plumbing ware, 
stcel kitchens, laundry appliances, and 
screws, nuts, and bolts (1957 sales: $60- 
million). This week the company ex- 
panded its board from 10 to 13 mem- 
bers to give a voice in the company to 
industrialists H. L. Fierman, C. A. 
Johnson, and Stuart Hedden, who re 
portedly own about 18% of the voting 
stock. The three also have a controlling 
interest in Mack Trucks, Inc. and sit 
on a number of other boards. 
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Johns- Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling 
is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 
unheard of-in today’s economy. Yet it is true 
in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish 


that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 
light reflection and is noncombustible. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for free booklet “SSounD CONTROL.” Write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Jouns-MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 





Who rules the roost in inertial navigation? 





A “built-in destination’ is sealed into every 


missile that’s guided by inertial navigation. if j be ' —— 
Once aloft, the missile unerringly speeds to ve i Can, May 2 


a single, selected spot with no help or hin- tion. Because of our vital role in the Air Force ICBM 
drance trom any outside influence. Program, new engineering positions are now available. 
If you are equipped for senior engineering or technical 
management positions of great growth potential, write 
to: aaaga, Professional Personnel, Garden City, N.Y. 
Prompt, convenient, confidentiol interviews. 


Tomorrow .. . vehicles at sea, in the air, and 
out in space will be guided by inertial navi- 
gation systems— systems that will lean heavily 
on contributions of the American Bosch Arma 
Corporation through its aasea@ Division. 











AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 











In Marketing 


Downtown Denver Expects a Boost 


From Big New Department Store 


Downtown retailers in Denver are hoping for big 
things when the city’s new $8-million department store 
opens on Aug. 4. The new store, May-D&F department 
store, is an amalgam of two venerable Colorado institu- 
tions: May Co., founded in Leadville, Colo., in 1877, and 
Daniels & Fisher, Denver's “quality store.” May Co., 
which now has 36 stores in eight cities, bought a control- 
ling interest in Daniels & Fisher. 

The store’s brand-new home will have four above- 
ground floors, one below, and underground parking 
space. It is one of the few major department stores to be 
started since World War II, will have an estimated sales 
volume of about $30-million to start with; the target is 
$40-million. The new combine will also operate four 
branches. 

May-D&F is part of the $35-million complex that 
Webb & Knapp is completing around Denver's old 
Courthouse Square. Also in the complex will be the 
Zeckendorf Plaza Hotel, a group of specialty shops, plus 
a skating rink that will double as an outdoor display space 
in summer. 

Removal sales in the old May and Daniel & Fisher 
stores—plus answering sales from competitors—have 
upped Denver retailing about 14% above last year’s 
mark. The new project, which describes itself as “sub- 
urbia downtown,” promises to be a shot in the arm for 
downtown retailers, hard hit by the steady drift to the 
suburbs. ' : 

a e . 


Ohio Dealer Uses Pint-Sized Isetta 


In Package Deal to Push Dodge Sales 





U.S. motorists, reportedly yearning for a second car 
(BW—Jul.19°58,p72), can get both their first and sec- 
ond car at once at a bargain rate. Dodge dealer Frank 
Elliott of Bedford, Ohio, is offering an Isetta at half 
price to anyone who buys a new Dodge. Eliott drama- 
tizes his offer by stowing the little Isetta in the Dodge 
trunk (picture). 
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Meanwhile, Sol Polk, redoubtable Chicago appliance 
and furniture merchandiser (BW—Mar.15'58,p46), also 
uses a car to help him sell. For eight weeks, a lucky 
customer in a weekly drawing gets a Rambler station 
wagon. The stunt pulled 165,000 shoppers to his seven 
stores during the first two weeks, Polk says. 


New Publication for Doctors 


Limits Ads to Consumer Products 


Starting Sept. 22, the American Medical Assn. will 
publish a bi-weekly newspaper that will be supported by 
consumer-type advertising. 

Larry Duncan, Midwest advertising representative in 
Chicago, says that AMA considers it “a newspaper of 
American medicine serving the doctor in a consumer- 
oriented atmosphere.” No proprietary or ethical drug 
products or institutional advertising will be accepted. 
AMA claims a basic circulation of 210,000 doctors with a 
“combined annual income of over $34-billion.” 


Wool Industry Sets Up an Association 


To Untangle the Snarls in Its Sales 


The wool textile industry is putting on a united front 
to woo a dwindling market. Last week, various segments 
of the industry announced a new association, Woolens 
& Worsteds of America, calling under one umbrella 
everything from sheep producers to garment manufac 
turers. 

Immediate projects, to be publicized by Robert S. 
Taplinger Associates, include an American Wool Month 
in September; American Wool Designer Awards for the 
trade and schools, and the like. 

Wool has shared with other textiles in the common 
recession of recent months. But its long-term losses cut 
deeper than those of other fibers. According to govern 
ment figures, mill consumption (scoured basis) of ap 
parel and carpet wool dropped from 634.8-million Ib. 
in 1950 to 371.8-million last year (preliminary estimates). 
Cotton consumption at the mill dropped from 4.7-billion 
Ib. in 1950 to 4.1-billion last vear. 

The whopping gains, of course, were in the man-made 
group. “Other manmade fibers” than rayon and acetat 
leaped from 140.5-million Ib. to 561.3-million in that 


period. 
e a - 


Two-Way Filters for Cigarettes 


American Tobacco Co. poured new fuel on the indus 
try’s competitive fires last week. It has gone the filter 
racers (BW —Jun.14'58,p52) one better. On the assump 
tion that if one filter is good, two filters are better, 
American’s new ‘Tareyton will have an activated charcoal 
tip plus a white outer filter. ‘The dual filter acts on 
both “the solid phase and the vapor phase of cigarette 
smoking,” American explains. It wraps up the new 
Tareyton in a new package with a design that “sym 
bolizes the duality theme.” 
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YOU GET IT WITH 


HERE’S WHY: Only cellophane has the crispness, body and rigidity needed 


to form this snugly around a package. It folds permanently and won’t droop 
or collapse like other films. This rigidity plus the statie-free property of 
AVISCO cellophane result in high-speed packaging machine performance 
unmatched by any other film. And nothing prints more beautifully than 
AVISCO cellophane to give you colorful, eye-catching product identification. 


COUNT ON A CREATIVE CELLOPHANE CONVERTER FOR PRINTED CELLOPHANE AND BAGS. LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS AND WE'LL RECOMMEND SEVERAL WHO SPECIALIZE IN YOUR FIBLD. 








AVISCO 


Whether you use AVISCO cellophane as an overwrap (shown 


above), or for bags, envelopes, pouches, bunch-wrapping or twist- 
wrapping— it becomes a sparkling, truly transparent showcase 
that builds greater product sales. Add all these advantages to 
the low initial cost of AVISCO cellophane and you’ll find it’s a 
bigger value than any other packaging film on the market today. 


AVISCO CELLOPHANE IS A PRODUCT OF AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION + FILM DIVISION 


e PHILADELPHIA 3, 


PA. 
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Infrared Gets Military Salute 


® infrared radiation is already being used in guidance, 


reconnaissance, fire control and warning systems. 


@ it is also finding wide uses in commercial fields—such 


as chemicals, medicine, plant maintenance, and metals-testing. 


@ its success in tracking the reentry of the Jupiter-C 


nose cone indicates advantages over radar. 


Infrared detection of an approaching 
ballistic missile—one of the nation’s 
least talked about projects—has proved 
itself successfully, judging by results 
of tests just completed by a research 
group operating out of the Missile Test 
Center at Cape Canaveral, Fila. 

The experiments, conducted aboard 
missile tracking ships off the Lesser 
Antilles, provided the Army with sig 
nificant and anti-missile 
data. Perhaps even more important, 
they demonstrated to military and 
civilian scientists that infrared detection 
techniques have entered a new era 

The tests indicate that there's still 
much to be done before the full po 
tential of infrared can be utilized by 
the military. But on the strength of its 
performance in tracking the reentry of 
the Jupiter-C nose cone last week—and 
of preliminary tests in tracking its 
Mavy—infrared technol 
now in a position to challenge 
and its high-frequency radio 
pulses in this as well as other fields 
where radar has definite limitations 

The difference between what we 
ot using infrared tracking equipment 
ind what we got using ordinary radar 
cquipment, : Sayvs an Arm spokesman, 
speaks for itself. On radar and using 
the result was the 
usual thing—a blip and little detail. 
With infrared, the outlines of the re 
ntering components were 
earh and at much greater 
range a detection angle, such 
esults need little further exposition.” 
© What Is It?—Infrared is the 
it of the 
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to knock flares off a drone’s wingtips 
without disabling the plane. 

As far back as World War I, Gen- 
cral Electric Co. developed infrared 
techniques to the point of spotting a 
light bomber at distances up to 22 
miles under favorable weather condi- 
tions. And almost evervone—led by 
the Germans in World War II-—tried 
to utilize “active” infrared into some 
sort of surveillance svstem similar to 
that of the Sniperscope. This consisted 
of an infrared light source to illuminate 
a gunners target, and an optical VICWCI 
to translate the infrared information 
back to him in the form of visible light. 
¢ Breakthrough—Until recently, most 
of the infrared devices were hampered 
by the limits of the elements that com- 
posed them. Any single infrared de- 
vice was only as good as its detector 
the device that converts the low-level 
infrared information into an electrical 
signal) and its optics (which have to 
collect a maximum amount of the avail 
ible infrared information for transla- 
tion). And these, in most cases, just 
weren't good enough to compete with 
radar 

Now, however, research and develop- 
ment of the semiconductor materials— 
such as ultra-high purity silicon, ger- 
manium, indium antimonidi—for trans 
istors, have supplied much better de- 
tector and optic materials. Improved 
equipment can measure—with uncanny 
iccuracyv—the missiles de- 
scending back into the atmosphere at 
speeds up to 10,000 mph. While de 
tails on the degree of this accuracy have 
not been released, government 
tists predict that this 
used in conjunction with, sav, the 
DEW-line early warning radar, could 
be the air-tight warning svstem they 
have sought 
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The new developments could also 
lead to important uses of infrared in 
such fields as air trafic and anti-collision 
control. and manufacturing process con 
trol. There have been a number of good 
infrared devices developed in both thes« 
ficlds by 
Instruments, Inc 


Beckman 
, servo Corp. of Amer 


companies such as 


ica, AVCO Research Lab, Perkin-Elmer 
Corp., Barnes Engineering Co., and a 
score of other electronic and aircraft 
companies. Even the government-sup- 
ported institutes such as AF Cambridge 
Research Centre and the ABMA have 
turned out a number of infrared devices 
through the years. But none have been 
as good as they could have been had 
the right elements been available. 

The equipment for the latest infra- 
red reentry tracking test was developed 
by Aerojet-General Corp., and consists 
primarily of a radiometer telescope with 
field calibration source, a 16-mm. movie 
camera, and automatic recorder. 
¢ Properties—Infrared radiation has 
long been a tempting field to the scien- 
tist. Like X-rays, radio, radar, atomic 
radiation, and visible light, it belongs 
to a class known as electromagnetic 
radiation—a form of energy that has 
certain definite characteristics. 

All electromagnetic energy, for ex- 
ample, travels with the speed of light, 
can pass through a vacuum, and moves 
in the form of a ray. The length of the 
infrared ravs is what distinguishes them 
from other rays in their class. They 
fall about midway between the long- 
est electromagnetic radiations (radio 
broadcast waves) and the shortest 
(X-rays and gamma rays). In frequency, 
infrared merges into visible light on the 
one side and into short radar waves on 
the other. 
¢ Challenge to Radar—Compared with 
its brethren, infrared has many specific 
attractions. Unlike radar—which must 
first generate microwave energy, bounce 
it off its target, then detect the energy 
again—infrared can utilize the radiation 
given off by the target itself. Every 
object with a temperature above abso- 
lute zero radiates infrared ravs to some 
degree. Therefore, an infrared detection 
system theoretically can be simpler, 
smaller, and much less expensive than 
radar. 

The difference between the potential 
of radar and infrared in the matter of 
long-range accuracy is equally impres- 
sive. Whereas a B-52 and a DC-6 ma 
appear as identical blips on a radar 
scope, an infrared detection system can 
discriminate between them, and _ at 
much greater range. This is possible be- 
cause the radiation from a high-tempera 
ture jet differs from that of a cooler 
piston engine. ‘The same principle is 
what makes detection and measurement 
of a reentrv missile nose cone possibk 
and distinguishable from other missilc 
parts reentering with it. 

In addition, infrared—unlike radar-- 
ic dificult to jam, and works much bet 
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Win Schuler at his Grand Rapids, Mich., restayrant. 


Since 1946, Win Schuler, owner of 3 successful restaurants 
serving Over 1 million meals annually, has been using 
“ Stanley MAGIC-DOOR controls to operate service doors 
Stanley MAGIC-DOOR Controls - automatically. He says they, “speed service, minimize dish 
breakage, eliminate collisions and (very important today) 


: nake it easier to hire — and hold — personnel.” 
as essential fo | 


If your business involves the movement of people or 
materials, Stanley MAGIC-DOOR controls can bring you 


” 
restau fa nts as food profitable benefits. They can be installed on new or 
a existing doors that swing, slide or fold. For literature and 
the address of your nearest representative, write 


Magic-Door Sales, The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


YOU CAN RELY ON PRODUCTS THAT BEAR THE STANLEY NAME 


For 115 years, The <] 

Stanley Works has / ss 
contributed to the Cy 

growth of America, 


providing industry, 
business and the farm 


and home with prod- 


ucts of unsurpassed METAL COMPONENTS — springs, HARDWARE — functional and BELT SANDER — this Stanley elec- 
wire forms, assemblies, light decorative, for furniture and cab- tric tool is ideal for effortless 


stampings and screw machine inets. Hinges, braces, catches and rough sanding or fine finishing of 
products that meet specifications. door pulls (metal and ceramic). wood, metal or plastic. 


quality. 








AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 
This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric tools 


STA N x E Y + builders and industrial hardware - drapery hardware - door controls - aluminum windows - stampings - springs 


+ coatings « strip steel - steel strapping—made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 





Whether 


AA 


it 


7 


you have 


YOU ARE 
FOR 2-WAY RADIO 


The cost of not having 2-way radio is actually 
taking dollars out of your pocket every day.. 
more money than it would cost to own your own 
Motorola 2-way radio system. Here’s why! 


With radio contact and controi, you can move 
your drivers directly from job to job—as they 
save miles, they also save valuable time. There’s 
less back-tracking, less ‘“‘dead-heading’’—more 
efficient and more profitable use of drivers and 
vehicles. 


AND HERE’S PROOF. Even if your vehicle costs 


PAYING 


are as low as $3.00 an hour—saving as little as 
4 minutes an hour will more than pay for your 
Motorola mobile radio including installation and 
maintenance. 

If you have one vehicle or hundreds, you too 
can use Motorola 2-way radio profitably. It’s 
simple to obtain Motorola mobile radio; all 
details are handled for you. Motorola’s complete 
2-way radio “package’’—systems engineering, 
financing, installation and maintenance—assures 
you of the finest communications system, 
designed to fit your needs. 


MOTOROLA 2-Way RADIO 


Motorola Comimunications & Electronics, Inc. « A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. * 4501 W. Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois 








A few of the 


tens of thousands of 
MOTOROLA 


2-way radio users 


Motorola 2-way radio is selected 
more often than all others combined. 


Here’s proof of Motcorola’s continued 
leadership inreliable communications. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Aluminum Company of America 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Ashland Oil Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Boeing Airplane Co. 

California Packing Corp. 

S. A. Camp Farms Company 
Carrier Corp. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Eastern Air Lines Inc. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Dravo Corporation 

E. |. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
Ford Motor Company 

Great Northern Paper Co. 
Greenlee Brothers 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 

Kaiser Steel Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Minute Maid Corp. 

National Container Corp. 

Ohio Oil Co. 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Swift & Co. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Trubek Laboratories, Inc. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


AA 
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’. .. proponents of infrared 
are pushing for more fun- 
damental research in the 
en 


STORY starts on p. 44 


ter in detecting fast-moving objects 
(such as a rocket or missile), which are 
extremely hard to spot on even the best 
radar systems. 

¢ Shortcomings—Of course, infrared 
has some basic shortcomings, too. In 
the past, most systems were “‘passive”’ 
(operating only on the radiation natu 
rally cast off by a target), which meant 
that they were unable to measure dis 
tance to a target. This is something 
that radar has always been able to do 
easily by measuring the time necessary 
to bounce energy off a particular ob 
ject. But researchers are getting around 
the problem. One way is to couple two 
or more infrared tracking heads a known 
distance apart, then measure range by 
the angles between the lines of sight of 
the various instruments. Still classified 
is a more precise method in which 
infrared becomes active and generates 
brief pulses of energy. (This is the 
system that will eventually be used to 
track the oncoming missile nose cones, 
unofficial reports say.) 

e Progress—The fact that every object 
radiates infrared is one of the greatest 
selling points for this kind of electro- 
magnetic radiation. But it also poses a 
big problem in harnessing it for certain 
uses. This is particularly true when 
infrared is used for missile detection, 
missile guidance, and fire control. To 
be of anv value in these cases, an in 
frared svstem has to be able to dis 
criminate between radiations cast off 
by its target and those cast off by 
evervthing else around it. 

The newer devices can do this—to a 
certain degree. But so far, there hav« 
been no major technological advances 
along this line. What has been gained 
is merelv a refinement of materials and 
known techniques. Scientists feel that 
infrared needs another break of the 
kind it got through research on new 
semiconductors. A breakthrough in 
optics, for example, might lead to a 
collecting system that could pick up a 
maximum amount of the available in 
frared energy instead of just a part 
And it might help in overcoming an 
other of infrared’s disadvantages—its 
inability to cope with heavy rain o1 
snow. Above the “weather,” infrared’s 
potentials are now infinitel greater 
than at ground level. Any means of 
collecting additional radiation energy 
would therefore be a boon to designers 
¢ Commercial Uses—Even so, the 
strides already made in infrared tech 
nology are opening up possibilities in 


commercial channels. With — several 


hundred companies pushing research 
and development programs, these arc 
some of the industries already reaping 
the results: 

Chemicals, food, petroleum: Many 
processing plants are using infrared de 
vices to check on temperatures in 
furnaces, vats, heat exchangers, drums, 
tanks, and flow lines. Latest applica 
tions are in food packing, preparation 
of pharmaceuticals, crime detection, 
and even by the cosmetics industry. 

Metals: ‘The nondestructive testing 
of castings, continuous welds, and 
honeycomb structures is a relatively new 
field for infrared. Previous testing tech 
niques included the use of thermo 
couples, X-rays, and supersonics. Now 
many engineers prefer the greater pre- 
cision and time-saving of infrared, 
which is also opening up new fields in 
the testing of atomic industry materials 
and their resistance to radiation. 

Plant maintenance: Infrared is being 
used to check on the wear and tear of 
machinery parts. Internal wear or mal 
function of a part usually is accom- 
panied by a temperature change that 
results in a change in a machine's 
thermal pattern. These “hot spots’’- 
invisible to the naked eve—can be 
picked up by an infrared camera. 

Medicine: Still in its infancy in this 
field, infrared can be used to determin« 
temperature distribution over the 
human body. And there is some indica 
tion that it may be able to spot can 
cer by noting temperature variations 
on the surface of the body. 

Agriculture: Infrared cameras have 
detected temperature variations on sup 
posedly uniform areas of plant lift 
Scientists aren’t ready to say what this 
means, but they're speculating on its 
relation to fallout and the 
overuse of organic insecticides 
e Push for Research—There’s  litth 
doubt that the success of infrared in 
tracking missiles will step up research 
military applications. The 
armed services already have 
an estimated 400 research and develop 
ment contracts in infrared and related 
fields to companies in all industries 

Proponents of infrared are pushing 
for more fundamental research in the 
field Thev warn that, with the rush 
to develop new infrared systems, avail 
able hardware is running perilously 
close behind the state of the art 
What’s needed is a careful scrutiny 
of what basic research connected with 
infrared is like—and then the funds to 
get it donc 

Physicists back from the Soviet 
Union report that the Russians have 
already stepped up infrared research 
There, as in the U.S., recent develop 
ments have broken radar’s monopoly, 

result, the Russians arc 
its application in military 


atomic 


on new 
given out 


and as a 
studying 
fields. END 
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Labor Board Gets Bigger Scope 


@ Reversing trend of early Eisenhower years, NLRB 


is moving toward deeper involvement in labor relations. 


@ Partly this results from labor and management 


efforts to test all the loopholes of Taft-Hartley; partly it results 


from Supreme Court decisions requiring NLRB action. 


@ Board itself is also moving to take on some cases 


now in no man’s land between state and national jurisdiction, 


and to control hiring halls in construction industry. 


The watchful eves of the National 
Labor Relations Board are to be trained 
more and more on the affairs of labor 
and management. 

This reverses the trend of recent 
vears; and it’s a change not sought by 
the Eisenhower Administration. The 
growing astuteness of labor and man- 
agement in applying Taft-Hartley rules 
is, in part, forcing the move. 

The 1958 legal rulings from the 
U.S. Supreme Court and the labor 
board have strengthened the new trend. 
Ihe court and the board have set im- 
portant new policies. But their de 
cisions in these policy setting cases have 
left much to further discretionary de- 
cisions on specific issues involved, and 
to further policing by the board. 
¢ Court Push—Here are some examples 
of how the new trend is being fostered 
by the 1958 rulings 

Che Supreme Court rules that 

¢ Employers can lawfully propos« 
1 new contract clause—such as one re 
quiring a pre-strike vote—but thev can 
not insist on it “as a condition to any 
agreement.’ What is “insistence” must, 
in many cases, be subject to case-by-case 
decisions 

e “Hot cargo” contracts, where a 
union refuses to handle “struck” goods, 
can be signed with emplovers but not 
enforced by the union. Whether the 
union is using illegal pressure or legal 
persuasion may be a matter for board 
revicw 

¢ A union may be sued for dam- 
ages in a state court when mass picket- 
ing and violence occur, even if the 
offense is covered by ‘Taft-Hartley. The 
question hinges on the behavior of the 
union 

¢ An employer may distribute anti 
union literature in his plant while bar- 
ring the union from campaigning there 

provided the union has other access 

to employees. This has to be deter- 
mined in each case. 
¢ Board’s Own Moves—The National 
Labor Relations Board, too, is moving 


48 Labor 


on its own toward more involvement. 
The board says: 

e It is now ready to take on 20% 
of the cases in no man’s land—those 
interstate cases it has declined in the 
past—since Congress has given it 
enough money to do the job. The 
board has lowered its jurisdictional 
standards—the so-called “de minimis” 
standards which set a lower limit on 
cases it will take—to permit the move. 

¢ It will enforce the ban on hiring 
halls in the construction industry. un- 
less craft unions agree to refer non- 
union jobseekers to employers, along 
with building trades union members. 
If the ban is enforced, unions may be 
required to pay stiff penalties. 

¢ It will place the names of non- 
complying unions—those whose officers 
haven't complied with Taft-Hartley re- 
quirements for filing Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist oaths or other information 
—on representation ballots under some 
conditions. These will require a case- 
by-case examination by the board of 
reasons advanced by employers or other 
unions for including noncomplying 
unions in elections. Organizations that 
do not meet T-H rules still won’t be 
able to petition for a place on ballots. 


|. The Change 


From the time Pres. Eisenhower 
made his first appointments to the five- 
man NLRB, the board has favored stay- 
ing out of labor-management disputes 
as much as possible. In one of its first 
moves, it cut back its jurisdiction with 
a series of rules on just what inter- 
state cases can be taken up. . 

These rules created a no man’s land 
of labor-management disputes in inter- 
state commerce—disputes that aren’t 
large enough for NLRB but fall out- 
side the jurisdiction of state boards 
and courts. 
¢ New Standards—In a recent appeal to 
Congress for $1.5-million to handle the 
cases it would agree to take, NLRB 


Chairman Boyd Leedom displayed a 
new list of jurisdictional rules that 
would lower the board’s controversial 
“de minimis” standards. For instance, 
the minimum amount of interstate busi- 
ness required to assure a manufacturing 
firm access to the board would be re- 
duced to $50,000 from minimums that 
now run as high as $1-million. At mid- 
week, NLRB announced the new rules 
have been put into effect. 

After its early jurisdictional cutback, 
the Eisenhower board emphasized that 
it would like the states to take over 
no man’s land cases. Since this is now 
barred by Taft-Hartley, the board has 
suggested that Congress change the law 
to let states step in to handle NLRB- 
refused “de minimis” cases. 

The board’s present disposition to 
take on more cases marks no real change 
on the states’ rights issue; NLRB still 
feels that small, localized cases should 
be handled by state agencies. But the 
board is aware that Congress isn’t going 
to change federal preemption rules, and 
it recognizes the validity of complaints 
that the uncovered area is getting to be 
too large. But whatever the reason, the 
effect is the same: more intervention. 
¢ New Work—The other change is not 
a matter of taking on new categories of 
cases, but of added work on old types. 

When it comes to individual cases, 
the Supreme Court’s rulings are far 
from concrete. Most mean that the 
NLRB must get back into each case 
for further specific action. 


ll. This Year’s Scorecard 


This is due, in part, to the more 
complex nature of Taft-Hartley issues. 
As labor and management and their 
attornevs become better versed in the 
11]-vear-old law, they are taking ap- 
proaches that test all the loopholes of 
the statute. This means new—and less 
clearcut—work for NLRB. 

When it comes to adding up pros 
and cons, recent high court and NLRB 
decisions seem to have hurt the unions 
more—but there is no over-all pattern. 

The biggest blow to labor was the 
high court’s ruling on mass picketing 
and violence—that a union can be sued 
for civil damages in a state court, even 
though T-H provided a remedy of back 
pav for wronged employees. 

In the case that brought this ruling 
(United Auto Workers vs. Russell) the 
court held that UAW was liable for civil 
damages in a state court for its picket 
line behavior at an Alabama copper 
manufacturing plant. The worker had 
sued for loss of wages as well as puni- 
tive and mental pain damages for being 
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How to build a strong dealer-service organization 





BERTRAM GIVEN, President. Waste King Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif., WASTE KING PULVERATOR 





says: “In the past ten years, Trade Mark Service has helped Waste King 
become one of the world’s largest manufacturers of household and 
commercial garbage disposers. 

“Listings of Waste King authorized sales and service agencies under our 
trade-mark in the Yellow Pages implement a national program designed 
to serve Waste King customers promptly and efficiently. 

“Today, with an expanded product line, we require more than ever the 
sales and service help rendered to our users by classified directories all 
over the country.” 

More and more national advertisers rely on Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages to direct sales to their dealers and distributors. Find out 
how Trade Mark Service can make your advertising pay off at the local 
level. Call your telephone business office. 





Most Efficient Operation 


Safe - Dependable - Quieter —_. 

A Complete Line of 

Domestic and Commercial = 
Garbage Disposers 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
HOME MODEL DEALER 
Lee Kimball Co 119Canai CApito! 7-0250 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


aioo 
PIPE UPPLY 
mine 3. Arrisn 7-5100 
COMMERCIAL MODEL DEALER 
Lee Kimball Co 119Canal . .CApito! 7-0250 
SERVICE AGENCY 


APPLIANCE INEERI 
WOnBencon nt CO 6-242 








WASTE KING'S TRADE-MARK and sales message identify 
authorized Waste King dealers and direct sales to them. 





“ .. for the Supreme Court, 


‘ cases coming up have famil- 
4 Cost Saving Ways iar ring . . . of state author- 


KEYSTONE )(/, WIRE ity over labor disputes... 


LABOR BOARD starts on p. 48 
performs at National Lock Company kept from work by the union picket line. 


Union ieaders interpret this as an 
open door to damage suits in state 
courts. For the Supreme Court, it was 
a departure from its earlier rulings that 
a state court may not imtervene in 
picketing where it comes under Taft- 
Hartley. 
¢ Blow No. 2—The other heavy labor 
blow came from NLRB General Coun- 
sel Jerome Fenton, who decided that 
the board should attempt to break up 

GSNGN FECHIEN SCLVED the existing hiring halls in the con- 
... this was an unsatisfactory 2-piece struction industry. The board itself 
assembly, and a I-piece Phillips made no objections to this ruling. 
washer head shoulder screw ap- Until this vear, the board had winked 
peared to be needed. However, the at craft union hiring halis that have, 
design seemed too severe for cold 
heading. National Lock made this 
part a production item with Keystone 
“XL Wire... and at a savings. 


i 


=) 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


National Lock found it possible to 
have both when using Keystone ‘*XL" 
Wire to economically produce this 
knurled shoulder screw. This part re- 
quired a wire which could withstand 
@ very severe extrusion and still fill 
out a sharp knurl to keep the part 
from turning in application. 


in effect, operated as closed shop agen- 
cies by furnishing only union members 
to contractors. Fenton holds that non- 
union workers must be able to use the 
hiring halls. If the rule isn’t applied bs 
next September, he intends to invoke 
unused standing rules for damage suits 
against the unions. 


lll. What’s Ahead 


Besides its proposed busier schedule 
INCREASE DIAMETER... of cases, the NLRB has two key rulings 
National Lock reports this coming up involving union charges 
l-piece cold headed level- against employers. 

ing screw serves the same One is the Kohler Co. case, involv- 
purpose as a 2-piece weld- ing the four-vear strike of the United 
ed assembly . . . the scal- Auto Workers—a subject of McClellan 


loped head fits socket investigating committee hearings earlier 
wrenches. ‘XL’ Wire per- this vear. 


mits on increase in head The board is to act on a trial ex- 

diameter and a great re- : , . 
aminers’ ruling that the company used 
duction of cracked heads. - 4 ; 
unfair labor practices against UAW 

during the strike. 

In the second case, a textile employer 
is being challenged for moving its plant 


out of Darlington, S. C., without pro- 
frilly 1S THE SECRET... viding jobs for discharged employees in 
another plant owned by the company. 


¢ On High Court's Calendar—lor the 
Illustrated above are four ways National Lock Supreme Court, cases coming up in the 

° ° . . : ‘ Te = 
Company, Rockford, Illinois, has profitably put next term have a familiar ring. The 
Keystone “XL” Wire and its flowability in question of state authority over labor 


: y. K : Il b disputes has been a recurring one, and 
action. Your Keystone representative wl e will come up again on these issues: 


glad to assist you in finding a solution to your e Can a state use a non-labor in- 
heading problems. See him soon or write direct junction to halt picketing, as Florida 
for the COLD HEADING FACTS FOLDER. did against the hotel and _ restaurant 
workers? 

e Can the NLRB make a blanket 
jurisdictional rejection of the hotel in- 
dustry in interstate commerce? 


ae eS YW a T oO N e& e And can a state use its anti- 
trust law against union behavior, or ap- 


ply damages where it is barred from 


WIRE FOR INDUSTRY enjoining the union? END 


ee 


” 


(a a8 wie i) 


ONE REPLACES TWO 


ONE Replaces TWO... by cold 
heading this Phillips washer head 
screw, National Lock replaced an 
oval head screw and finishing wash- 
er at a substantial cost savings. Reg- 
ular wire caused cracked heads and 
required 100% inspection, so Na- 
tional Lock turned to Keystone ‘‘XL"’ 
Wire and eliminated cracking. 


TPAMAAALAL LAL LAAA Lakhs LALA LLL ALL LALAT 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 
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The 6-passenger Brookwood Station Wagon. Every window of every Chevy is Safeiy Plate Glass. 





CHEVROLET FITS BEAUTIFULLY INTO 
YOUR LIFE, whether you're off for two weeks of adventure or hustling 


on errands in town. Its zestful response and restful ride put a real kick in 


your driving. And Chevy's style does you proud wherever you go. 


There’s something about this new 
Chevy that makes friends fast. 

You like its clean, eager looks right 
off. And once you've slipped behind 
the wheel and really got acquainted, 
you have the feeling that no other car 
can quite take its place. 

You'll find the entire family shares 
this feeling, too. Just watch their 
faces the day you ease one of these 
low-swept new Chevrolets into your 
own driveway. The gentleness of 
Chevy’s new kind of ride and the fine- 
ness of its Fisher Body interior havea 


winning way with wives. And its gull- 
wing glamor and quick-responding 
power are enough to put a glow of 
pride in any youngster’s eyes—as 
well as his dad’s. 

If you haven’t yet got to know this 
new Chevy, your dealer will see you 
get the right kind of introduction 
with a price that'll make you want 
to hear more in a hurry. Drop in and 
let him show you why you couldn't 
be moving in better company... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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American Metal Products’ Board Chair- 
man Fred Matthaei outlines a fast business 
itinerary to pilot, as his personal heli- 
copter rises from his Ann Arbor, Mich. 
estate. Photo by Carter Jones, 
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The whirlybird 


gets up early in 
the busy week 


Weekend diversions are done . . . Monday 
dawns with bright-eyed promise . . . Fred 


Matthaei begins his business rounds 


The difference between Business Week and general 
magazines is the difference between Monday and 
Saturday ...the excitement of active, on-the-job 
minutes versus the calm of passive, “take-it-easy” 
hours. This is why Business Week is its own man 

the management man — and not a “something-like- 
something-else”. Other magazines that can do other 
things better have neither time nor space (nor ob- 
ligation) to do what its editors do so well: to balance 
the books for the week just past . . . to report current 
business on all fronts — production, marketing, 
money, labor, Washington, the World . . . to get its 
busy readers “up early”. This is why executives 
like Fred Matthaci, Chairman of American Metal 
Products, read Business 
Week—why it offers the BUSINESS 
greatest management 
readership per adver- 
tising dollar among 
general-business and 
news magazines. You 
advertise in Business 
Week when you want 


to influence manage- 





ment men. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication: Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Parts determine unit costs 


Few parts can raise « 


or lower cost per unit so directly as the bearing. For the 
right bearing in the right place 


saves space and weight, cuts material costs while ensuring 
dependable performance — whereas an alternate choice might boost the requirements and 
therefore the costs of other components. Where can you get impartial assistance in choosing 


the right bearing? Call Ss8g°. No other producer offers as much experience in lowering unit 
costs with bearings as Sf 


QU Usu 


‘ ; ; ( a. EVERY TYPE-EVERY US 
Spherical, Cylindy er Bearings nar 


*, makers of the most complete line of ball and roller bearings. 


al, Ball, and “Tysom Taperet R 


INDUSTRIES IN« 
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Auto Contracts ... 


... Showdown may come 
in early August, just before 
General Motors swings into its 
1959 model changeover. 


Armed with favorable strike votes 
from locals across the country, Walter 
Reuther this week appeared ready to 
end his “rock and roll’ strategy against 
the auto companies. 

rhe signal came with strong rumors 
that the United Auto Workers’ 25- 
member executive board would be called 
to a special meeting around Aug. 1. 
Normally, the policy-setting board meets 
quarterly on routine matters, and the 
next regular meeting would be in 
September. 

The fact that General Motors will 
be producing its 1959 models before 
the end of August—in an earlier-than- 
usual model changeover—may be the 
reason for an earlier session. Here’s 
why: 

UAW believes GM is the quarter- 
back calling signals in the Big Three’s 
unified bargaining strategy. For in- 
stance, there has been no shift in con- 
tract proposals by GM, Ford, or Chrys- 
ler since GM Pres. Harlow Curtice of- 
fered the Auto Workers a two-vear ex- 
tension of 1955-58 terms nearly a vear 
ago. 
¢ Hour of Decision—Once new model 
production starts—at one of the highest 
predicted rates for this time of the 
vear since World War I]—a strike would 
be hard for long-laid-off workers, just 
back on the job, to accept. 

Detroit observers therefore believe 
that UAW has reached a time for de- 
cision on whether (or when) to strike 
or to accept auto company offers or 
make further concessions in the hope 
of loosening the company offers. 
¢ Picking a Target—If the decision is 
to strike, the UAW hierarchy will have 
to pick a target. Secy. Treas. Emil 
Mazey reported last week that the 
union’s strike fund totaled over $37- 
million, a little short of the $40-million 
goal set in January. It obviously would 
be cheapest—in terms of strike benefit 
pavments—to walk out at Chrysler, since 
fewer workers would be involved. 


a plot of land, a parker pen, 
a chevrolet... and thou ~ 
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JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


That poetic headline tells quite a story. Wisconsin, you see, isn’t 
just a state. It’s a way of life. Our people live close to the soil. 
They’re smart, stable, full of pride in jobs well done. 


You'll find no time clocks, for instance, in the Parker plant in 
Janesville, home of the world-famed Parker Pen. “Wisconsin 
people are our most important asset,” says President Bruce 
Jeffris. “Our employees are intelligent, hard working, reliable.” 


Across town you'll see other Janesville folks turning out almost a 
thousand fast-selling Chevrolets a day in the General Motors 
plant. As GM Vice-President Edward N. Cole says: “Good 
people, of course, can make all the difference in the world between 
just satisfactory products and really superior ones. We are proud 
of the stability of employment and the excellent caliber of em- 
ployees in Janesville’s Chevrolet and Fisher Body plants — things 
which are reflected in the superior workmanship on the Chevro- 
let products manufactured here.” 


What No. 1-quality people have done for Parker Pen and GM in 
Janesville they can do for “thou” — anywhere in Wisconsin. Be- 
cause, throughout Wisconsin, people are making a difference — 
in products . . . and in profits. 





For a new Fact Book that supplies details 
and statistics on the Wisconsin way of life 
that can mean industrial development oppor- 
tunities for you, write Robert Kocb in the 
Governor’s Office, Madison. 


Ford also would be cheaper to strike 
than GM. But the union would still 
have to win against the industry’s 
largest company in order to gain de- 
mands for the majority of the auto 
workers. So it looks as though GM 
mav become the logical target—if a 
strike is called. 
¢ Odds—Many Detroit auto people 
still believe Reuther may forego a 
strike—despite growing threats of one 

in view of the continuing economic 











Division of Industrial Development 


WISCONSIN 


Governor's Office — Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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New neighbors 
getting underfoot? 





























Protect your plant 
and guests (?) with 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ® 





Have you suddenly found yourself 
surrounded by new homes... . and 
youngsters? An Anchor 
Chain Link Fence will improve 
your neighbor relations and re- 
lieve you of worry caused by new 
trespassing and traffic problems. 
For more details, call your local 
Anchor office, today, or write for 
booklet. ANCHOR FENCE, 6527 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


robust 





Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier 
Cal. * Sold direct from Factory Branches and Worehouses 
in all principal cities 
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plight in the industry and among 
many of his members. A walkout, for 
instance, would cut off unemployment 
compensation and supplementary pay 
ments to laid-off workers. 


A further serious turn in interna- 
tional relations would strongly influ- 
ence bargaining. So far, however, no 
reaction to the Middle Eastern crisis 
has been felt at bargaining tables. 


Hoffa Faces Another Crisis 


“Friendship” pacts between AFL-CIO affiliates and 
ousted Teamsters—a violation of the federation’s constitution 


—will be a hot issue at next month’s council meeting. 


George Meany, president of AFI 
CIO, and James R. Hoffa, head of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Team 
sters, may face a showdown in the 
next month on the issue of alliances 
between federation afhliates and ex- 
pelled unions. 

Meany, who led the fight to expel 
the scandal-ridden IBT from AFL-CIO 
in 1957, returned last week from 
Europe, angry over the growing number 
of federation unions that have “friend 


ship” pacts with the Teamsters. The 
AFL-CIO constitution bars such alli 
ances and, Meany made clear, the 


constitution must be respected 
¢ Up in the Air—On the surface, this 
would seem to indicate a clear sequence 
of developments. AFL-CIO’s executive 
council will meet in the Peconos in 
mid-August. Alliances between federa 
tion unions and IBT will be at the top 
of its agenda. The constitution is clear 
in its admonition (Art. IV, Sec. 6) that 
no organizations “suspended or ex- 
pelled” are to be recognized in any 
way. It makes the penalty for violation 
an outright suspension from AFL-CIO. 
So, an ultimatum would appear to be 
called for: Cancel “friendship” pacts 
with the Teamsters or stand suspended 
Ihere is no certainty that the execu 
tive council will take such a position 
immediately. Up to now, the between 
conventions governing body has taken 
a cautious stand against Teamsters alli 
ances. It undoubtedly is prepared to 
tighten up on the enforcement of the 
no-recognition rules, by scrutinizing 
each agreement between IBT and an 
AFL-CIO union. But, there’s reason 
to believe that the council will listen 
svmpathetically to the defense of some 
alliances as “in the best interests of 
labor movement.” 
¢ Violations—During the last few 
months, a number of AFL-CIO unions 
have renewed or entered into mutual 
aid alliances with the powerful truck 
ers—the latest, Joseph Curran’s National 
Maritime Union (BW—Jul.12’58,p70). 
Some have had pacts with IBT for many 
vears. Others are in areas where federa- 
tion affiliates say thev need the backing 
of the Teamsters in organizing and 
bargaining 


Strictly speaking, all of these agree 
ments violate the AFL-CIO constitu- 
tion. Affiliates that adhere to them do 
so at a risk of suspension. During the 
next few weeks, each pact will be 
examined by the federation. According 
to Meanv, each “must meet the test of 
whether or not it is in conformity with 
the spirit and the wording of the . . . 
constitution.” If it isn’t, the signing 
AFL-CIO union will be warned to ab- 
rogate the alliances or face the conse- 
quences. 

But, a substantial number among 
the federation’s leadership see nothing 
to be gained through the cancellation 
of every pact with the Teamsters—re- 
gardless of what it might be intended 
to accomplish. They are willing to 
ignore, for the present, the precise 
wording of the constitution if they fee! 
reasonably sure the spirit is being com 
plied with. 

The kev to that will be answers to 
two questions: 

e Does an alliance with the 
l'eamsters advance legitimate union 
objectives—without harming other AF'L- 
CIO affiliates? 

e Is IBT’s new administration, 
under Hoffa, making any significant 
progress toward a cleaner union? 
¢ Consequences—A strict enforcement 
of a bar against pacts that would harm 
nonsignatory AFL-CIO unions could, 
conceivably, require the cancellation of 
all or most present agreements between 
IBT and federation unions. For ex- 
ample, the newest between the Na 
tional Maritime Union and the Team- 
sters and another “outlaw” union, the 
International Longshoremen’s  Assn., 
could be ruled out as a threat to the 
Seafarers’ International Union and the 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen. 

But, if a majority of executive coun- 
cil members feel, by mid-August, that 
Hoffa is making progress in a cleanup 
effort, enforcement of the constitutional 
bar against alliances may be further 
delaved. Nobody wants a showdown— 
if one can be avoided. 
¢ Hoffa’s Choice—According to one 
clean-unionism advocate in AFL-CIO, 
Hoffa is “now at an important cross- 
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A brush with death one rainy night made Richard Carroll think: A stalwart fellow, Travelers’ man, calmed Richard’s jumpy nerves: 
“If | had met my doom my printing shop would also sink. “We have a life insurance plan to catch Dame Fortune’s curves. 

Is there a life insurance plan to outwit fate, 1 wonder?” For sure as death come taxes—and your creditors come baying; 
(Without their owners nearly all small businesses go under.) A Travelers plan assures your heirs the cash to do the paying. 

















a 4. 
“Suppose your widow wants to sell—not run the shop herself? Dick Carroll cried, “Ill sign! My shop lives on if I’m cut short. 
Her case won't lie forever on the tax collector’s shelf, My wife can weather any storm and come home safe to port.” 
Your shop’s full value’s predetermined—money’s set aside... Don’t let your family flounder or your business run aground— 
Your widow takes the taxes and the bills in easy stride.” Just call a trusty Travelers man to make both safe and sound, 
om FAMILY — 
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) THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFOR 


Ven tHe rave 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident e Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty » Bonds 





“. . . AFL-CIO leaders will 
watch closely Hoffa answers 
to the McClellan commit- 
tee ina hearing Aug. 4...” 


HOFFA starts on p. 56 


roads—he’s got to go one way or the 
other. Even if he doesn’t want to, he’s 
got to turn his back on the hoodlums 
and racketeers, for the good of the 
union. Otherwise, he can’t make any 
more pretense of going our way.” 

Another, the spokesman for a key 
union with a ‘Teamsters pact, said, 
“We've got to review our position very 
soon; we ve got to make up our minds 
about whether Jimmy [Hoffa] means 
what he promises.” 
¢ Union Sentiment—Most unions with 
IBT alliances have taken the position 
that (1) Hoffa does mean_ business 
about a Teamsters cleanup; (2) a 
transformation from a scandal-blotched 
union to one with a shiny, clean visage 
takes time even for a strong leader, and 
(3) until recently, Hoffa’s attention has 
been divided (BW —Jun.28'58,p93), so 
that he hasn’t been able to make more 
than a start toward the corruption 
problems in IBT’s complex of labor 
baronies. 

Now, they say that Hoffa is in a posi- 
ss tion to prove his sincerity. Several situa 
é tions confront him, each involving 
: serious charges of continuing ‘Teamsters 
corruption. 


: 


. 


York. Key union figures mentioned 
in both places have been Hoffa allies in 


¢ 


> F 
; , One is centered in some _ sordid 
4 , ; ‘ leamsters affairs disclosed by a probe in 
re Philadelphia, another similarly in New 


2 
Poe the past. IBT is “investigating” charges. 


ee Last week, a Hoffa troubleshooter, 
W b Lawrence Steinberg, bowed out of the 
hy don t you talk to the Quaker City inquiry after the neutral 

third member of the Teamsters board 

people at Chase Manhattan ?”’ of monitors, Martin O'Donoghue, 
said Steinberg wasn’t “disinterested 

The third situation arises from a 
charge that an anti-Hoffa monitor, G 
Whatever your business, a word now might save you on oe ee. ee 


bribe to vote with a “‘friendlv’’ monitor, 


a lot of woe later. Our bankers are experienced at i Oe See Say Seem BONES: 


icted quickly, to ask for a federal in 


forestalling financial pro at’s w vestigation. 
P blems, and that S why sO With the question of IBT alliances 


many of our good customers keep in constant touch oe tee, AOL) betes win 


watch closely what Hoffa does in thesc 
with us. Wherever you're located, a connection with situations—and the answers he gives the 
McClellan committee in another 

Chase Manhattan can have real long-term value. “showdown” appearance set this weck 
oa ; for Aug. +. Whether the AFL-CIO’s 

Write us at 18 Pine Street, New York, or telephone executive council will go along with 
Meany in a crackdown on Teamsters 

HAnover 2-6000. pacts in mid-August may depend on 
whether it decides that Hoffa is act 
ing decisively—or is just making ges 


The Chase Manhattan Bank on 
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It took one male and two 
female operators to han- 
dle the deburring on a 
die-cast phonograph pick- 
vp arm. With Bellows 
automation one girl now 


handles the job. 








---a@ fast way fo important cost savings 


Any plant, no matter how large, consists 
of many “small plants” or separate manu- 
facturing centers. Sometimes these 
separate manufacturing centers consist 
of no more than a single operation; some- 
times they embrace a group of related 
operations. 

A quick approach to important cost sav- 
ings can be to “spot automate” these 
separate “small plants” with Bellows Con- 
trolled-Air-Power Devices. 

These packaged work units can be 
quickly incorporated into existing equip- 


ment to make it fully automatic; can be 
used to interlock or program a number 
of machines or operations; or can form 
the key components in low-cost, tool 
room-built, special purpose machines. 
A Bellows Field Engineer (there is one 
or more in every major industrial area 
in the United States and Canada) will be 
glad to discuss with you the ways you 
can use to “spot automate” your plant. 
No obligation, of course. Phone him (he’s 
in the book under “The Bellows Co.”) or 
write to us in Akron. 


A _\ Would you like a copy 
A tomation of this booklet? 
ndeone on | Write Dept. BW-758. Ask for the 


booklet—"Automation can fit into 
Your Picture.” 


The Bellows Co. 


Oiviston INTERNATIONAL BaSic ECONOMY CORPORATION 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
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NEW 
EYSORT 
TABULATING 
PU 


Gives you automatic 
punched-card processing 
with one low-cost machine! 


The Keysort Tabulating Punch today cuts automation 
down to size by providing, in just one compact unit, 
everything required for complete punched-card process- 
ing. With greatest adaptability to a company’s size and 
set-up. And at a rental of less than $100 a month. 


Keysort Tabulating Punch code-punches and tabulates 
quantities and amounts in Keysort cards... then reads, 
duplicates and summarizes these figures . . . simultane- 
ously printing them for visual verification. The most 
versatile machine of its kind available. Easy to master, 
easy to use. In almost every area of plant control — job 
costing; labor distribution; inventory; labor, material 
and production control; sales and order analysis. In 
service organizations and hospitals — in every type of 
operation requiring fast, accurate data processing. 


Call your nearby Royal McBee man to arrange a demon- 
stration, or write us for illustrated descriptive folder. 





ae a a 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES * Simple operation from 
10-key keyboard * Punches 2 quantities in one operation 
(dollars-hours, dollars-units etc.) * Simultanéously tabu- 
lates all amounts * Reads sorted cards, automatically 
accumulates and totals punched amounts * Prints all 
figures for immediate verification * Adaptable to any size 
work-load . . . to centralized and decentralized operations. 








MCBEE KEYSORT. 


PUNCHED-CARD CONTROLS FOR ANY utpiontite 
ROVAL M°BEE Corp. ages CHESTER, N.Y.. OF 








Automate your materials handling... 


with Je@tfrey equipment 


Efficient, dependable Jeffrey conveying equipment Jeffrey products are available through distributors 
is a valuable antidote for rising costs in processes in principal cities. You'll find these men production- 
where bulk materials must be moved. PERMASEAL" conscious, ready and willing to advise on your 
idlers on these conveyors mean years of usage with- conveying needs. For this help, see them or write 
out greasing —contribute to lower operating and The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North 
maintenance costs. Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Jeffrey spiral conveyors are available in many styles Components of Jeffrey bucket elevators For in-plant conveying or for belts extending 
for moving dry, bulk materials. Compact, they and other conveyors can be constructed to across country, Jeffrey PER MASEeAL® idlers offer 
occupy minimum space. Convenient, they can be withstand corrosive attack, assuring long every feature essential to belt protection, depend- 
fed or discharged at any point along their length life and safeguarding materials handled ability and long service 


CONVEYING * PROCESSING * MINING EQUIPMENT. . . TRANS- Ee Fe Ee RFR | —>'d 


MISSION MACHINERY... CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 





In Labor 


IUE and GE Exchange Strike Warnings 


In Maneuvers Before Contract Talks 


The International Union of Electrical Workers this 
week threatened a nationwide strike against General 
Electric on Oct. 2 to enforce demands for supplementary 
unemployment benefits larger than those now in effect 
for auto and other companies (BW—Mar.8’58,p110). 

GE quickly retorted that if the union chooses to 
strike, the walkout could last “a long, long time.” 

The threatening exchange between IUE and GE is 
a customary prelude to bargaining between the union 
and its largest employer. Negotiations under a contract 
reopening on “employment security” will begin Sept. 2. 
Wages are not a direct issue. Raises of 5¢ an hour or 
more are due automatically this fall, along with some 
iringe increases. 


UC Benefits to Illinois Jobless 
Make Up 35% of Wage Losses 


How much has unemployment compensation bol- 
stered the economy during the recession? Considerably, 
economists agree. 

Recently, Roy F. Cummins, Illinois state labor direc- 
tor, cited some figures for his state—one of the hardest 
hit: 

¢ During the first six months of this year, unem- 
ployment compensation put $115-million in the hands of 
the state’s jobless. 

¢ Unemploved workers averaged $30.46 a week. 

e Since benefit payments are tax free, and wages 
aren't, the UC aid made up between 35% and 40% of 
the workers’ wages losses. 

The six-month total of $115-million in UC benefits 
in Illinois was 42‘¢ more than was paid out during the 
whole of 1957. A new record for benefits will be set 
by early August. The greatest UC cost up to now was 
incurred during the recession in 1954 when $133-million 
in benefits was paid out. 


McLean Industries Makes Second Try 


At Puerto Rico Trailership Service 


Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corp., a subsidiary of McLean 
Industries of Mobile, Ala., this week signed a contract 
with International Longshoremen’s Assn. that could 
clear the way for weekly trailership service between New 
York and Puerto Rico. 

The first trailership—a vessel carrying loaded truck 
trailers—is scheduled to arrive in Puerto Rico early in 
August. Others will follow if the first doesn’t run into 
trouble on cargo handling. AFL-CIO’s Intemational 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen and the island’s many 
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one-truck and small {i ct operators fear possible job cuts 
as a result of the trailership operation. They might 
balk at honoring rival ILA’s pact. 

Last March the Waterman Steamship Corp., another 
McLean subsidiary, tried to launch a similar service. It 
failed when IBL refused to unload the first vessel. 


oa * e 
Striking Cap Union Bids Employers 
Fight “Fly-by-Night” Operators 


Some 8,000 cap makers walked out this week in the 
first nationwide strike in the industry. Their demands 
for a 10% wage hike and other economic issucs were 
secondary to the union’s effort to police the industry 
against cost-cutting competition. 

The union seeks as “policing measures”: 

¢ The union label as a weapon against lower-cost, 
nonunion manufacturers and against Japanese imports. 

¢ A promotion campaign financed by emplovers 
through a 1% levy of payrolls. Similar funds have been 
set up for the millinery and men’s hat industries. 

¢ A joint emplover-union appeal to federal agencies 
for more favorable procurement policies. 


Retail Clerks Union Beats Teamsters 


In Krambo-Kroger Representation Vote 


A Teamsters setback has heartened AFL-CIO unions 
that, up to now, have been reluctant to sever pacts with 
the truckers for fear of retaliatory raiding. The powerful 
truckmen’s union last week lost a representation election 
to the federation-backed Retail Clerks International 
Assn. at Krambo-Kroger, a large food chain in Milwaukce. 

The clection was the second in a year-long struggle 
to represent Krambo-Kroger emplovees. ‘The ‘Teamsters 
won the first contest last December, but the National 
Labor Relations Board set aside the election on grounds 
that management might have influenced the vote. ‘The 
Teamsters has filed exceptions to the second election. 


Coverage of Welfare Benefits Extended 


Deeper Into Period of Unemployment 


What happens to health and welfare benefits as un- 
employment stretches out? In most cases, protection cx- 
pires after-a stated term—within a month after lavofts 
under plans covering millions of workers in auto, steel, 
and other basic industries. ‘his has created a growing 
pressure for some sort of extension of coverage. 

One union—District 65 of Retail, Wholesale & Dx 
partment Store Union—last weck extended coverage 
under an employer-financed insurance program from 60 
davs after a lavoff to a maximum of six months. ‘Trustees 
acted to relieve “the strains and pressures of lengthening 
unemployment on our members in the vital areas of 
health and medical care.” 

The board allocated $50,000 out of some $10-million 
in reserves to cover the costs of continued benefits. ‘The 


fund is financed by a 54‘ levy on employer payrolls. 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 0.3% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, May figures preliminary; April revised. 


©BUSINESS WEEK 


The Indexes 
May April 
| 1958 


287.2 
310.9 
309.0 
341.1 

376.9 
456.3 
357.8 
335.1 

378.6 
433.8 
494.9 
405.1 

360.2 


284.7 
310.1 

308.3 
344.7 
379.2 
465.0 
358.1 

337.5 
382.8 
440.5 
504.5 
401.6 
361.4 











Smaller—But Still a Gain 


U.S. incomes in May continued to 
shrinkage in the vear-to-vear 
gains, but for the third month in a row 
topped slightly the figures for the previ- 
ous 1958 month 

On a vear-to-vear basis, U.S. incomes 
in May were 0.3% higher than in the 
1957 month, according to BUSINESS 
WEEK’s Composite of Regional Income 
Indexes. May was the 10th consecutive 
month of shrinkage in the year-to-year 
Yall 

In the regional breakdown, five of the 
!2 regions showed incomes in May be 
low their vear-previous levels. Again, 
is in the three previous months, Cleve 


how a 


land had the greatest drop on a vear-to- 
but a 1% increase from April 
to May helped trim down the vear-to- 
What helped push May 
incomes higher was somewhat greater 
ictivity in the steel industrv. Steel ac 


vear basis 


vear decline 


64 


tivity should reflect further improve- 
ment in Cleveland’s June income index: 
the June steel rate—61.7% of capacity 
was the highest so far this vear. 

In the three regions of Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and New York, incomes 
in May once again registered substantial 
gains over a vear earlier. 

On a month-to-month basis, incomes 
in the nation rose 0.3% from April to 
May. This was the third consecutive 
month of gain, after six months of de- 
cline—but the gain was smaller than in 
the same period last year. 

Incomes in the Dallas, Atlanta, and 
Kansas City regions made the biggest 
month-to-month gains, rising 1.9%, 
and 1.5% respectively. Kansas City 
aud Minneapolis incomes climbed to 
new highs. The nation’s income was 
still 0.9% below the all-time peak of 
\ugust, 1957. 





Dry/liquid 


3M Research merges two 


technologies, creates new 


composite film adhesive 


GREATER BOND AREA— One side of 3M Composite 
Adhesive Film (A) is coated with dry filleting epoxy 
(B). Under heat, this epoxy turns liquid, wets deep 
into the honeycomb (C), then cures chemically to a 
high-strength, solid fillet. Elastomeric adhesive (D), on 
the opposite side of the film, bonds firmly to skin 
material (E). You get a sandwich bond of controlled 
thickness, tougher and far less messy than previous 
sandwich construction adhesives 





if / 


ANARR RENEE 
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THIS DRY ADHESIVE FILM will turn liquid when bonding heat is applied. A combination of epoxy resins and elastomeric 
components, it makes possible stronger honeycomb sandwich bonds for aircraft and many other industries, too. 


adhesive helps jets fly faster 


Today’s jets fly faster, carry bigger payloads, thanks to a 
new 3M, dry/liquid adhesive film. 


Thanks also to a daring leap of research imagination—from 
breweries to raincoats. Here’s what happened: 


The aircraft industry needed to bond honeycomb sandwich 
structures more strongly, more easily. 3M Research com- 
bined knowledge from two far distance sources. One, 
knowledge of deep filleting adhesives springing originally 
from glass-to-glass bonding in breweries. The other, 
knowledge of high peel strength adhesives-stemming back 
to the apparel industry. 

The result—a totally new adhesive family, 3M Composite 


Adhesive Films that turn liquid under bonding heat, avoid 
the messiness and handling difficulties of previous adhesives. 


They combine both deep filleting and high pee) strength, 
make possible far stronger, lighter, more fatigue-resistant 
aircraft wings, speed production, cut fabricating costs. 


Incredible to consider jets, breweries, raincoats all at once? 
Not for 3M. This ability to combine research in many 
fields is the superiority of a fully diversified adhesive 
manufacturer like 3M. And of its products, too. Only 3M 
has such broad adhesive experience. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Call your 3M Field Engineer. Or for free 
literature write on your company letter- 
head to: 3M, Dept. A-7, 417 Piquette, 
Detroit 2, Michigan, stating your area 
of interest and adhesive need. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 


Miinnesora Miiawine AND Manu racrurine COMPANY 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 





90,000% 
INCREASE IN 
POPULATION 


since 1900 in industrial 


LONG BEACH, 
Southern California 
Fabulous growth 

in Long Beach 

city and Los 

Angeles-Long 

Beach Metropoli- 

tan Area popula- 
tions characterizes this market — the 
fastest growing one in America, if not 
the world. Long Beach is the No. 2 
city in the nation’s second most pop- 
ulous county. Over 300,000 persons 
move into the county annually to make 
their homes here. With $114 billions 
in purchasing power, this metropolitan 
area is without rival anywhere in 
expanding industrial marketing 
opportunities. 


The Port of Long Beach 
Extends ) 
Our Markets 

throughout 

the World. 


With this ever-growing market, the 
city's Harbor has spared no effort to 
speed world trade through Long 
Beach. Wide apron wharves, great 
transit sheds expedite the mechanized 
handling of cargoes. Fork-lifts and 
package trains save shippers’ time 
and losses. Radar-radio ship control 
keeps Port traffic moving. 


..@ rising pace of manufacturing- 
marketing in this growing Long Beach 
economy is just one of 12 industrial 
advantages awaiting you here. 


Send for these / 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-B Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 


eA 
(@= =.) 
— Please send literature on 
: ra industrial Long Beach 


pf i, Send your Port magazine, 
AW) a “Harbor Highlights” 
/ 


Name 





Address 





ty 





State 


LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 


Please pin coupon to your letterhead 
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Postwar Banking Trend :.. 


Billions of Dollars 
80 


-+-in deposits... 


Time Deposits 
{Excluding U.S. Gov't Deposits) 


Demand Deposits 
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YEAREND 
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U.S. Government . Issues 


Business Loans 


Miscellaneous Loans 


Real Estate Loans 
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Other Investments Fy, A 
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Data. Federal Reserve Board. 
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©*usiness ween 


1958: Rocky, But Gainful 


A look at the direction of the lines 
at the right side of the charts above 
indicates that the nation’s banks were 
bumping along a rocky stretch of road 
during 1958's first half 

lime deposits were up, business loans 
and lending rates were down. ‘Thus 
the banks’ chief source of income was 
shrinking while they were paving out 


more in total interest on time de- 
posits. 

Yet bankers interviewed a few days 
ago by BUSINESS WEEK reporters in key 
U.S. banking centers felt fairly opti 
mistic about their business. Bank sd 
bank showed operating earnings for the 
first six months of 1958 ahead of the 
seme 1957 period; and most bankers 
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OVER 1500 ITEMS 
for Business, 
Industry, 


Institutions 










We'd like 
to send 
youa 
FREE 


copy 














A BUYING GUIDE 


that will help you 
get the most for your 
) steel equipment dollars 


e New 84-page catalog illustrates and 
describes LYON’s diversified line of steel 
equipment . . . over 1500 items for Busi- 
ness, Industry and Institutions. There’s 
a Lyon dealer as near as your telephone. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
710 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Catalog No. 100 


o/ojojo}o 
Cee 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 710 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing specialitems to your specifications 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 








Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


x Sifting dirty oil 
* “Brain control 
* Spoon bread in a box 


" cards 


* Automobile oil filter elements 
have to combine extra strength with 
high uniformity, to trap microscopic 
particles while permitting a high 
rate of oil flow. Now paper is doing 
the job... Riegel’s resin-impreg- 
nated Oil Filter Paper... custom- 
made, closely controlled, resistant 
to both oil and water. 


* Tabulating cards become, for a 
brief instant, a vital, working part 
of the thinking processes of “me- 
chanical brains”. Unusual technical 
properties are needed for this paper. 


Riegel has met these needs many 
times, just as we stand ready to meet 
your special paper requirements. 


* Spoon bread in a box needs only 
one minute of mixing before it’s 
ready to pop into the oven. Fresh- 
ness and flavor of this new product 


are assured by twin pouches of 
Riegel Pouchpak*, polyethylene 
coated. Either of the twin packs 
may be saved for later use, or both 
can be prepared at the same time. 
* Whenever you have a paper prob- 
lem, write Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 250, New York 16, 
N. Y. *T.M. 


—_—— 
— via 


/Now..what ean 
\we do for yous 


ies 
=> ger 
Nak Fa 


TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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believed the gain would overweigh a 
weaker second half. 

Gains from sales of securities rose 
spectacularly in many cases, reflecting 
the Federal Reserve Board’s switch to 
ai easier money policy which tended 
to strengthen security prices. These 
profits are usually segregated from op- 
erating earnings, out of which dividends 
are paid. Bank analysts, however, are 
giving more attention to the wav banks 
run their securities portfolios, as a clue 
to management effectiveness. 
¢ Unexpected--The first-half operating 
earnings were better than many bankers 
had expected earlier. An official of one 
big bank, for example, looked in Janu- 
ary for total 1958 operating carnings 
of about $6.25 a share—but his bank 
earned $3.50 in the first half alone. 

lhough the interest rate charged the 
best credit risks—the “prime” rate—was 
sharply cut this vear from 44% to 34% 
(BW—Apr.26'58,p29), average yields 
from loans have dropped slowly. In 
New York, the average is running about 
4.40% of net loans, compared with 
about 4.69% at the start of the vear. 
Vhat’s because it takes a while for loans 
to turn over. The holdover of higher- 
rate loans from the tight money period, 
bankers expect, will help buoy average 
interest rates through yearend 1958. 

he average, of course, includes other 
than business loans. Consumer credit 
is averaging an 8% annual rate of re- 
turn in New York. Outside of New 
York, mortgage loans are a major earn- 
ings contributor, and rates on = such 
long-term loans are not so sensitive to 
changes in the prime rate as short-term 
loans. Some banks outside New York 
derive 50% to 60% of operating in- 
come from longer-term loans. 

Almost unanimously, bankers believe 
interest rates will remain stable for the 
rest of 1958. They expect a “normal” 
fall upturn in loans that will ease pres- 
sure for a rate cut. 
¢ Profitable Switches—l’or many banks, 
over-all first-half profits were more a 
reflection of shifts in bond _ portfolios 
than anything else. In first-half 1957 
banks were selling large amounts of se- 
curities, partly to get funds to meet 
intense customer demand for loans. 
With bond prices depressed, the banks 
showed sharp losses from these sales 
though mounting income from in- 
creased business loans offset this. 

his year, the situation was reversed 
Loan demand softened, deposits flowed 
in as business liquidated inventories, 
the ‘Treasury bill rate dropped to 1%, 
and Federal Reserve cuts in_ reserve 
requirements (BW —Mar.22°58,p29) 
provided “extra’”” money for banks to 
sink in loans or investments. As the 
bond market turned upward, the banks 
stepped up “switching” operations in 
their bond portfolios—taking available 
capital gains, and on less promising 


issues, registering losses. They then 
reinvested proceeds from these sales, 
plus additional funds no longer needed 
for loans. Expansion of the banks’ 
earnings assets resulted in higher oper- 
ating earnings in first half 1958 despite 
declining interest rates. 

The switching was profitable on a tax 
basis, too. Banks, unlike other busi 
nesses, can deduct losses on securities 
sales from operating income. And, like 
others, they can treat long-term gains 
as capital gains. Banks, then, usually 
sell bonds in a declining market and 
buy in a rising market—partly to meet 
shifts in loan supply and demand. But 
astute bankers also try to manage their 
portfolios so as to anticipate market 
fluctuations. 

How this helped profits in first-half 
1958 vou can see in the report of New 
York’s big Chase Manhattan Bank. For 
the period, it had operating earnings of 
$28.2-million, and a net profit of $21- 
million on securities sales. In 1957's 
first half, operating earnings were $26.5- 
million, net losses on securities trafis- 
actions $4.1-million. 
¢ Cost Pressure—With few exceptions, 
bankers agree their business generally 
won't worsen enough in second-half 
1958 to wipe out wholly the first-half 
gains. Bank of America Pres. $. Clark 
Beise, for instance, “anticipates a better 
vear than 1957.”" But he’s not shutting 
his eves to bearish factors. 

Rising operating costs still cut deeply 
into profits, despite some success in 
efforts to hold them down. Major New 
York banks report a fractional drop in 
the ratio of salaries and benefits to gross 
operating income—from 30% in first- 
half 1957 to 29.9% this vear. 

Interest paid on time deposits, in- 
cluding savings accounts, is another big 
expense item. A handful of commercial 
banks—along with the higher-interest- 
paying savings and loan associations- 
have cut interest rates on savings. But 
big commercial banks expect no whole- 
sale trimming this vear. 
¢ Unhappy—Though banks are still 
welcoming deposits, they aren't too 
happv about the inflow from certain 
corporations and foreign depositors, in- 
cluding central banks, since vields on 
short-term investments came down. 
¢ Crystal Ball—Right now, most banks 
show a lower ratio of loans to deposits 
than at this time last vear; in New York, 
the ratio of the major banks is down 
from 58.8% to 51.5%. But many 
bankers expect a shrinkage in lendable 
funds combined with an increase in 
demand in the latter part of 1958; the 
Treasury will sop up some of the avail- 
able money to meet the budget 
deficit. So some bankers predict an- 
other Federal Reserve Board cut in re- 
serve requirements in the next month 
or two; but they don’t anticipate anv 
further change in the discount rate. END 
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Prometheus — The Greek Titan who brought 
mankind the gifts of fire and the arts. 
Sculpture by Gwen Lux 











The Creative. Process 


A scientific discovery is as truly a human inven- 
tion as a sonnet or a symphony. Nature is not 
a mine of hard facts, all in order and ready to 
be surfaced by the scientist’s pick and shovel. 
The little that we know is not what nature has 
told us but what scientists have asked. The 
asking of the question is the creative act in 
science. It is the question that determines what 
line the investigation will take: it is the original- 
ity and sensitivity, the depth and breadth of the 
questioner that determine the worth and signifi- 
cance of what the investigation in the end dis- 
closes. But here the process of creation in science 
departs from that of the arts. The truth disclosed 
by the artist need only be apprehended. The work 
of the scientist must be verified by observation 


and experiment. In this confronting of theory 


THE 


MAGAZINE READ BY TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 





with fact, the creative process takes nature in its 
grasp. Q More and more, industry has been in- 
viting into active partnership the creative men 
of engineering and science. They are the tech- 
nical half of management. Where their thought 
leads, business management finds it profitable to 
follow. This is why, if your customers are other 
corporations, the decisions made by the men of 
Technical Management can be so important to 
you. Each month, more than 200,000 minds of 
Technical Management focus on the pages of 
our magazine. To reach them, your advertising 
need only be present there. They will find special 
stimulation in our single-topic September issue, 
devoted to THE CREATIVE PROcEss. Advertis- 
ing closing date: August 1. 

SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN, INC., 415 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 
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Sneaky Culprits Like These 
Stole $60 Million Last Year 


Hand tool accidents last year cost industry 60 million dollars in 
compensation costs alone — not counting millions more in related 
costs. 

Big offenders are the faulty and makeshift tools that lurk in 
pockets, tool chests and other unsuspected spots. Hidden away, 
these culprits are easy to overlook in a safety program. 

Two positive steps to accident prevention (and low-cost effi- 
ciency) are good hand tools and tool-use education. Both can be 
furnished by your Snap-on® Tools representative. This qualified 
specialist can analyze your hand tool program ... recommend the 
correct standard or special tools ...demonstrate their proper use. 


New Tool Safety Film Available 


A new Snap-on film, “Tool Safety,” is now ready for showing to 
your safety committee or any other plant personnel. Just write us 
and we will have the nearest Snap-on branch arrange to show the 
film and supply copies of an accompanying booklet on tool safety. 


SPP ORT LOOMS 


Cc OF RP Oo RAT I 


8100-G 28th Avenue ° Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Wall St. Talks 


Ml 


. . . about “war scare 
rally” . . . long-term gains 
. . cautious pros . . . de- 
cline in Canadian dividends. 


The war scare rally in stocks is 
understandable. As Harold B. Dorsey, 
of Argus Research Corp., points out: 
“Investors and speculators [quickly] 
recollect that wars mean an increase 
in the demand for goods and services, 

an increase in commodity prices, 
and an increase in money supply to 
finance military activity.” In its initial 
phase, though, the rally has been rather 
selective. Of all the issues traded on 
the Big Board last week, 699 closed 
lower, while 574 moved up, and 146 
stood still. 


A lot of the stock sold lately has come 
from shrewd investors who bought at 
the turn of the vear and now can take 
“adequate” long-term gairts, according 
to brokers. “At the moment,” savs 
one Streeter, “there’s no curse on 
cash.” 


Some pros are still among the cau- 
tious. Boston Fund, Inc., a $162-mil- 
lion balanced mutual fund, savs_ it’s 
“perfectly content” for now to be onl 
58% invested in commons. Pres. Henry 
Ir. Vance savs, “I think business in 
manv areas is in for some difficult times 
the next few quarters. In some com 
panies dividends will be tested again 
in the third quarter if there is not a 
substantial upturn in earnings.” 


Canadian dividends are off, .too. 
J. R. Timmins & Co., Toronto broker, 
estimates that for the Januarv-Jul 
stretch thev will run around $413.2- 
million, a drop of $10.5-million, or 
2.4%, from the vear-before period. 


The only people who aren’t confused 
by many aspects of the present market 
“are those who just don’t have the 
facts,” says a veteran Streeter. 


Persistent Street rumors denied: 
Chmn. B. Earle Puckett says that 
Allied Stores is not dickering to buy 
the St. Louis department store of Stix, 
Baer, & Fuller . . . Pres. Alfons Landa 
says it isn’t so that Penn-T'exas Corp. 
will offer its stockholders rights to buy 
the company’s 49.4% stock interest in 
Fairbanks, Morse. 


This penetrating advice is offered bv 
a market letter: “The idea is to buy 
‘em when they are down and sell 
them when they are up. You don’t 
want to do it the other way around.” 
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Siurage tanks and cat crackers at the Connmonwealth Oil Refinery, near Guayanilla—on Puerto Rico’s South Coast. 


fine $36,000 000 oil refinery is part of 
Operation Bootstrap 


Puerto Rico’s dra- 
matic drive to attract new industry. It is 
now producing 55,000 barrels of petroleum 
products per day. 

This great refinery gives Puerto Rico a 
base for a new petrochemical industry. 

Already, Union Carbide is building a 
$32,000,000 plant nearby to manufacture 
petrochemicals. And other firms are project- 
ing the construction of plants that will make 
plastics and s\ nthetic fibers for Puerto Rico’s 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. BW’ -82 


» Economic Dew 


New oil refinery expands industrial opportunity in Puerto Rico 


busy textile and moulding industries. 

Such developments are significant. Thev 
show how Puerto Ric o's prosperity 1S eath 
ering impetus. One factory is beginning to 
serve another. A pattern of integrated indus- 
try is starting to emerge. 


oO “a 


Looking for a plant site ? 


Tell us what your product is—and we will 
explain how Puerto Rico’s remarkable tax 
holiday and other advantages could increase 


your profits. Write to the address below. 





FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET... 
COPPER PRODUCTS made by PHELPS DODGE 


Making copper products serve you better is our business. Industries that rely on copper to help supply 
electricity or build products for your comfort and convenience know Phelps Dodge Copper Products. 
We're the manufacturing member of a famous U. S. ‘‘Mine to Market" family of miners, refiners and 


fabricators of copper with a reputation for making lasting quality a first consideration. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION + SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


AS TInG QuUuALITY—FROM MINE To MARKET 
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Soviet Premier Khrushchev is riding high. 


He is cashing in on the Middle East crisis by forcing the West to go to 
a summit meeting. Though the top-level conference will take place within 
the framework of the United Nations, he is sure to make it a major propa- 
ganda spectacle in the East-West struggle. 


Khrushchev wants to score a political triumph. He will try to hold 
secret, wide-ranging talks with Pres. Eisenhower and other heads of state. 
Then, he probably will seek to use the world forum of the U.N. General 
Assembly to pose as the champion of peace. 


He undoubtedly will call for acceptance of all Soviet schemes aimed at 
isolating the U.S. from Western Europe. 


Dulles will fight to limit the summit talks to the Middle East. He was 
pushed by the British into offering to meet Khrushchev at the U.N. He is 
on the defensive because of failure so far to develop positive U.S. policies 
for dealing with the West’s declining influence in the Middle East and with 
the rise of Soviet world prestige. 


Still, a summit conference may bring practical results in the Middle 
East. It might help stabilize the present situation there—for the time being. 
International recognition of the new Iraqi regime and pacification of the 
Lebanese crisis might emerge from the talks. 


However, this quickly prepared summit meeting hardly will solve any 
basic differences between the West and the Soviet Union. In fact, it may 
simply be a steppingstone for new, more important moves by Khrushchev. 


Observers see two possible avenues for a continuation of the Soviet 
offensive. Khrushchev might ease pressure on Europe now and let Commu- 
nist China temporarily take the initiative in Asia. Or he might help Nasser 
consolidate his position in the Middle East for a short time, then switch to a 
direct attack against the NATO alliance by way of West Berlin. 


Meanwhile, Dulles will try to patch up what’s left of our pre-crisis Mid- 
die East policy. 


Chances are that Britain, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan will continue to 
stick together in a Middle East defense alliance. The U.S. will face more 
pressure than ever before for full participation in such an alliance. It’s likely 
the U.S. will join. 


In Jordan, King Hussein’s regime isn’t likely to survive long, if British 
treops withdraw. Thus, Dulles may discuss with the British a proposal for 
long-term occupation of Jordan, regardless of any withdrawal of U.S. 
Marines and soldiers from Lebanon. 


Kuwait is another big question mark. The present ruler of Kuwait may 
shift his political allegiance to Nasser. If so, the problem is whether the 
British should occupy Kuwait militarily and hold on, in the face of pro- 
Nasser sentiment. Kuwait’s vast oil reserves are of crucial importance to 
both Britain and Western Europe (page 80). 


Dulles is bound to hear a lot of complaints from our NATO partners 
about lack of coordination on Middle East policies. France will look for 
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assurances that the new situation in the Middle East will not lead to a recon- 
ciliation between the U.S. and Nasser, France’s arch enemy. 


—@— 
The Middle East explosion has had repercussions in Eastern Europe. 


Poland is shifting back fast toward absolute allegiance to Moscow’s 
dictates. Warsaw will soon end its post-1956 revolution policy of getting as 
much economic aid as possible from the U.S. Premier Gomulka is likely 
to return to a policy of collectivization of agriculture. 


In Yugoslavia, Tito is having second thoughts about his hard policy of 
resisting Khrushchev’s efforts to make satellite countries toe the line. Tito 
now can’t readily use his running fight with Khrushchev as a basis for calling 
on Washington for economic help. It’s clear that Tito was on the inside 
track in the Iraqi coup, to the extent that he fully supported Nasser’s propa- 
ganda and subversive attacks on the fallen Baghdad regime. 


Eastern Germany is becoming the most important of Soviet satellites. 
It has been assigned a major role in Moscow’s drive to build up chemical 
production. Moscow is allocating it more raw materials than any other 
satellite. 
-_—_@...- 


The ministerial council of the six Common Market countries is trying to 
break the deadlock over forming a broader Free Trade Area. The French 
now are willing to go along with the scheme, if they get veto power over 
some of the proposed tariff cuts and exemptions on certain products. 


If the council reaches agreement this week, serious work will begin on 
organizing a Free Trade Area of 17 countries, tied with the Common Market. 


The final bill extending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will come 
close to the Administration’s original request. 


The Senate voted a three-year version this week, with fairly liberal 
provisions. Next week, a joint conference committee will smooth out differ- 
ences between the Senate and House versions. 


Best bets are that the final bill will extend the President’s tariff-negoti- 
ating powers for four years, with authority to cut duties up to 25%, or for 
five years with authorization for a 20% reduction. 


The Administration hopes the final version will include the House-ap- 
proved provision for letting the President use all his rate-cutting authority in 
the last two or three years of the program. 


That would aliow him to negotiate with the Common Market in tariff 
talks scheduled for 1961. 


India is facing its worst financial crisis yet. Foreign-exchange reserves, 
now at the $470-million level (mostly sterling), are running out at the rate of 
$10-million a week. 


Despite stern import controls and every effort to boost exports, India 
will need $300-million in emergency aid before yearend and even more by 
mid-1959. Otherwise, New Delhi sees total failure for its second Five-Year 
Plan—and a politically explosive level of unemployment. 


India will get some help from Washington, but not so much as it wants. 
And chances for financial assistance from West Germany, Britain, or Japan 
look none too good. 


s 
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How to dig up MONEY for financing 


When raising the money to finance a 
power shovel—or any income-producing 
machine—the method you choose is im- 
portant. Financing for any new equip- 
ment is always sounder when it is made- 
to-order for a specific purchase. C.I.T. 
Corporation arranges payment 
schedules related to the current financial 
needs of the buyer and to his expected 
income pattern. 

For over forty years C.1I.T. Corpora- 


logical 


Atlanta, 55 Marietta St., N.W., Boston, 250 Stuart St., Chicago, 221 N. LaSalle St., 


tion has made a specialty of solving 
equipment purchase problems with the 
right “‘kind’”’ of money and financing 
services. 

You can finance any type of produc- 
tive equipment on long terms through 
C.1.T. Corporation. If you choose, you 
can use Pay-As-You-Depreciate Plan 
which offers terms up to 10 years, de- 
pending on type of equipment. We will 
set up PAYD Plan payments which 


parallel the equipment’s efficier 
money-making ability . . . larger in the 
early years—lower in the later years. 

There’s a C.I.T. Plan that is right for 
you. For complete details write or call 
any office listed below. 


oa Corporation is a subsidiary of C.1.T. 
Financial Corporation: capital and surplus 
over $230 million. In Canada: Canadian Ac- 
ceptance Corporation Limited. 


cleveland, Leader Build- 


ing, Dallas, 1309 Main St., Denver, 655 Broadway, Detroit, 1625 Cadillac Tower, Houston, 1100 E. * 
Holcombe Blvd., Jacksonville, 1710 Prudential Bldg., Kansas City, 210 West Tenth St., Los Angeles, 
416 W. Eighth St., Memphis, 8 North Third St., New York, One Park Ave., Philadelphia, 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Portland, Ore., Equitable Building, San Francisco, 120 Montgomery St., Seattle, Northern Life Tower 


CORPORATION 





Huyck develops whole navigation systems 


That's Huyck’s capability. Producing the hard- 
ware that will enable a pilot to keep up with the 
critical split-second demands of modern flight. 
Developing the advanced instrumentation for 
tomorrow’s aircraft. In short, to allow flesh and 
blood to perform way beyond its earthbound 
capacity. 

This is the exciting area in which Huyck’s 
Waldorf Instrument Division works. 

Example? A remarkable all-weather navigation 
system unlike anything now in use. It can guide 
a pilot surely and safely to anywhere from any- 
where in the world. It senses. It computes. And 
then ingeniously presents the whole flight pic- 
ture to the pilot visually. Complicated? About as 
complicated as looking at TV! A sub-miniature 


Waldorf Instrument Co. Division 


system, it fits neatly in the instrument panel. The 
big difference between it and other such systems 
is Waldorf's unique “building block"’ approach. 
Which makes it possible to adapt the basic com- 
puter to the changing navigational problems of 
high speed jet liners, helicopters, missiles and 
even satellites. 


It’s the latest example of what Waldorf is doing 
in the field of automatic air navigation. It’s just 
one illustration of the scope of capabilities of 
Huyck’s Waldorf Division. Waldorf inventive- 
ness embraces idea, design, development and 
production in three major fields—electronics, 
precision mechanisms and fluid systems. For a 
closer look at the Waldorf Division of Huyck 
(pronounced “‘Hike’’), write for literature. 


FC. HUYCK & SONS 


Huntington Station, L.1., N.Y. 








From Lake Superior to Puget Sound, the 
vast region served by Great Northern 
Railway is blessed with fresh, pure water 
—the element so increasingly scarce in 
many other areas. 

Fed by heavy mountain snowfalls... 
dammed to form huge reservoirs, the 
mighty Missouri, Columbia and their trib- 
utaries now irrigate millions of formerly 
arid acres. Water transforms these lands 
into fertile, highly productive, diversified 
farms... thus attracting new families, 
creating new business opportunities. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U. S. AND CANADA 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE 


along Great Northern’s route! 


Also springing up are water-hungry 
new industries: food processing; pulp and 
paper mills; aluminum reduction plants 
which require thousands of gallons of 
water to make a single ton of ingots. 

If abundant water and power resources, 
a wealth of raw materials, unsurpassed 
transportation, and a growing labor force 
add up to an answer to your expansion 

roblems, let us help you choose a site. 

rite E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial 
and Agricultural Development Dept., Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Ride the Incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER 


past America’s mightiest waters 


See the Mississippi River Valley, Minnesota’s Land of 10,000 Lakes, the 
Far West’s man-made reservoirs and mammoth dams. See the majestic 
Columbia River . . . or ride for miles along Puget Sound. Go in unmatched 
luxury on the streamlined Empire Builder . . . every day each way be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle-Portland. More dome seats. P. G. Holmes, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





In Washington 


Publishing Groups Fight Proposed Boosts 


In Overseas Postage for Printed Matter 


Eleven publishing organizations, all engaged in the 
overseas circulation of printed matter from the U.S., 
have asked the Post Office Dept. to hold public hearings 
on proposed boosts in international postal rates. 

The Post Office within the month has announced 
these increases: On Aug. 1, a 50% boost in rates on 
books to Latin America; on Jan. 1, rises of 66% to 100% 
on newspapers and magazines to Latin America; to all 
ether countries, there will be boosts of over 33% for 
books and music on Aug. 1, and for newspapers and 
magazines on Jan. 1. 

The 11] organizations have asked Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield for an indefinite suspension of the 
proposed raises, because “it is not in the national interest, 
especially at this time, to take any action that would 
restrict foreign readership of American publications.” 
They suggested that the State Dept. and the $100- 
million-a-year U.S. Information Agency be invited to 
the hearings as interested parties. 


Congress to Let States Buy Right-of-Way 


For Highways Seven Years in Advance 


Before it adjourns, Congress will enable the states to 
buy right-of-way for federally aided highways as much as 
seven years before construction starts. The present limit 
is five years. 

The House Public Works Committee this week ap- 
proved the extension, which should help the states to 
nail down right-of-way well in advance, and so beat the 
gun on increases in land values. 


House Unit Overrides Chairman to O.K. 
New Form of Tax Relief for Self-Employed 


A bill granting tax relief to self-employed persons who 
set aside funds for retirement was approved this week 
by the House Ways & Means Committee, over the 
objections of Wilbur Mills, committee chairman, and 
‘Treasurv Secy. Robert B. Anderson. 

The committee bill would allow self-employed indi- 
viduals to postpone payment of taxes until they are 70 
on sums spent for endowment insurance policies, an- 
nuities, or retirement trust funds. ‘Treasury officials esti 
mated revenue loss at $365-million a year based on the 
experience of Canada, which has had such a provision 
for the past year. Sponsors of the biil say the Treasury 
estimate is too high by perhaps $100-million. 

Mills and Anderson are afraid that once the principle 
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of this kind of tax relief is established, it is likely to be 
extended to employed persons who contribute to com- 
pany-sponsored plans. If this were to happen, the loss 
of tax revenue might run into several billion dollars. 

Proponents of the bill argue that individuals should 
be granted the same tax treatment as corporations. Pay- 
ments made by corporations to employee retirement 
funds are deductible as a business expense. 

Favorable House action is likely, but the bill is certain 
to run into strong opposition in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


Pension Fund Disclosure Bill 


Voted by House Labor Committee 


The House Labor Committee this week approved a 
bill to require public disclosure of the details of multi- 
million-dollar employee health and pension funds. 

The committee bill, passed by a 20-to-8 vote, would 
require that details of the funds be furnished to em- 
ployees covered by them as well as to the Secretary of 
Labor. A measure already passed by the Senate requires 
only that the information be reported to the Labor 
Secretary. 

The House committee’s action appears to doom any 
chance for over-all labor reform legislation this year. ‘The 
Senate’s Kennedy-Ives bill—intended to drive racketeers 
out of the labor movement by requiring unions to adopt 
democratic practices—almost certainly will be put aside 
while the House leadership concentrates on pushing the 
pension-welfare bill through the legislative mill before 
adjournment. 

2 * . 


Congress, in Generous Mood, Authorizes 
$386-Million for New AEC Projects 


Congress has given final approval to legislation author- 
izing acquisition or construction of $386-million in 
new Atomic Energy Commission facilities—double the 
amount requested by the Administration. 

Although almost half of the authorization goes for 
construction of a $145-million reactor to produce plu- 
tonium for nuclear weapons, the bill also calls for a 
stepup in basic research and acceleration of the civilian 
atomic power reactor development program. 

Congress also is ready to provide the money for new 
atomic projects. A House-passed appropriations bill 
triples funds available for construction of new physical 
research facilities. It also provides funds for design 
studies on new civilian reactor types that Congress may 
authorize for construction in the future. Another pro 
vision of the House bill opens the way for federal con 
struction of a 40,000-kw. gas-cooled reactor if private 
industry doesn’t move in quickly to build it on its own 
or with government help. 

Meanwh AEC is calling the attention of business- 
men to a n.w booklet telling where—and how—they may 
sell to the commission. ‘lhe 34-page publication lists 
84 classes of products that AEC buys. And it names 
the agencies and individuals in charge of purchasing. 
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For Oil, the Threat Is Long Term 


In terms of oil supplies for Western 
Europe, the explosion of events in the 
Middle East, set off by last week's coup 
in Iraq, is causing much less immediate 
than the 1956 Suez crisis. ‘The 
threat of war already has simmered 
evidenced by the relatively 
calm holding operation in Lebanon by 
U.S. Marines and soldiers (pictures, 
right) 

Barring a shooting war, most obser 
ers here and abroad believe that there 
won't be any serious disruption of oil 
shipments to Western Europe in the 
weeks ahead. If there is, the U.S. 
would draw on its post-Suez experience 
and, along with Venezuela and Canada, 
help fill Western Europe’s oil needs. 

lhe Big Four oil companies (map, 
above), owned by U.S. and West Euro- 
pean interests, produce most of the 
Middle East's oil, which over-all ac 
counts for 24% of current world pro- 
duction. Altogether, nearly 70 U.S. 
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oil companies operate in the 
and have concessions covering 
60% of proved reserves. 

In terms of the oil industry's finan- 
cial stake in the Middle East, the 
outlook for the future is cloudy, if not 
completely bleak. That’s because of 
the gathering momentum of Arab 
nationalism. 
¢ Stranglehold—During the Suez crisis, 
Egvpt’s Pres. Nasser merely showed he 
could disrupt oil shipments by closing 
the canal and sabotaging pipelines. 
Now, as head of the expanding United 
Arab Republic, he is closing in for a 
stranglehold grip on the primary source, 
the Middle East oilfields. 

That does not necessarily mean that 
Nasser would use his control over other 
Arab governments to stop oil shipments. 
Middle East oil supplies not only 70% 
of Western Europe’s needs, but also 
most of the income for Arab govern- 
ments—for Iraq 75%, for Kuwait over 


region 
about 


95%. Arab countries would give Nasser 
firm economic leverage in negotiating 
with Western oil companies for a bigger 
share of profits and a raising of produc 
tion quotas. 

So far, the pro-Nasser government in 
Iraq has gone out of its way to reassur¢ 
the West about continuing shipments 
from the Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd. But 
Nasser has been shifting his sights to 
another, far richer political target—the 
British-protected sheikdom of Kuwait, 
the largest oil producer in the Middk 
East. 
¢ Countermove—Against this backdrop 
of implied threats and maneuvers, In- 
terior Secy. Fred Seaton held a meeting 
of 16 U.S. oil companies in Washing- 
ton on Wednesday. These companies, 
the same ones that worked out the oil 
for-Europe program during the Suez 
crisis, are blueprinting a new plan— 
just in case a new Nasser move breaks 
the present political stalemate in the 
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IN LEBANON are some 6,200 U.S. Marines 
lid on mounting Middle East tension. 
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, plus soldiers, sent there to try to keep the 
After patrol into hills, they buy soft drinks for . . . 


while their buddies in Beirut dawdle around a newsstand loaded with 
In this waiting game, Marines and Lebanese alike live in a strange calm. 
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make hundreds of 
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The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 


Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 
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Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 

. have One Moving Part... 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low- 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 
wearing out in normal service. 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are Com- 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Points of Wear to create In- 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra- 
tion Rattles. 





The six bulletins and 
booklets in the 


DATA FILE 


provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 
. cuts costs for Engi- 
neeringand Production. 
Agco AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave.. Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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HAND TRUCKS 


Over 50 types for easy, 
one-man handling of bags, 
cases, drums or crates up 
to 1000 pounds. 





SAVE MANPOWER 


PLATFORM TRUCKS 


Over 100 types and sizes. 
Smooth-rolling wood or 
steel bodies. Handle, 
stake, or flat-bed types 
for loads up to 2400 Ibs. 














FOR INDUSTRY 


TRAY TRUCKS 


Over 200 types and sizes 
Tray, dish, package and 
rack-types to speed trans- 
fer of food or merchandise. 


FOR INSTITUTIONS. 


SPECIAL TRUCKS 


Hundreds of job-engi- 
neered trucks to meet 
specific needs of hospi- 
tals, institutions, com- 
merce and industries. 
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Contact 
your local 
representative or 
distributor or write to: 


The Colson Corporation 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 
A Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries, inc., Elyria, Ohio 
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Middle East and temporarily blocks 
some oil shipments. 

Early this week, the oil industry here 
and in Western Europe was taking an 
all-is-well public attitude toward the 
Middle East. 

In Iraq, E. E. Thorneloe, general 
manager of the Kirkut oilfield, spoke 
in English over the Baghdad radio to 
assure the West that Iraq Petroleum 
and the new regime were getting along 


nicely. In France, the president of 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, 
which holds a 23.75% stake in IPC, 


had not yet bothered to cut short his 
summer vacation. And at midweek the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), though discuss- 
ing the question, was in no hurry to 
convene its permanent oil committee. 


|. The Short-Term Prospect 


There were only a few outward signs 
of an impending oil crisis. Royal Dutch 
Shell for the first time in a year char- 
tered outside tankers from British 
Petroleum as a hedge against any dis- 
ruption of Middle East pipelines. A 
large U.S. company ordered its Vene- 
zuclan subsidiary to maintain its drilling 
program, previously scheduled for a 
slight cutback, in order to be ready for 
any longer-term increase in Western 
Europe's needs. 
¢ Big Stocks—Behind the facade of 
calm, headquarters of most major oil 
companies were in a flurry, making both 
economic and political analyses of the 
complicated chessboard in the Middle 


East. Roughly, this is the picture as 
seen both here and in London and 
Paris: 


Western Europe is in a good position 
to meet an oil crisis, so long as it doesn’t 
drag on for more than several months. 
Stocks on hand are high. In addition, 
consumption is in a slack season, with 
industrial activity below peak levels. 
There is an ample surplus of tankers 
ready to be pressed into service. 

If oil stopped flowing from Iraq, that 
wouldn't hurt Western Europe much. 
Though IPC produces 750,000 bbl. a 
day, or about 16% of total output in 
the Middle East, production in Iran 
and Kuwait could be boosted substan- 
tially within two months, even more 
within a year, to make up the loss. Ku- 
wait, in fact, already plans to increase 
output in the coming year from 1.3- 
million bbl. a day to 1.7-million. 

From Iraq's standpoint, interruption 
of shipments makes little sense. As 
with other oil-producing Arab coun- 
tries, Iraq needs the market outlets in 
the West provided by the major com- 
panies. From Nasser’s viewpoint, 
sabotage of IPC’s pipeline in Syria 
would be foolish. During the Suez 
crisis, Syrian sabotage of the pipeline 
helped to hurt Iraq, which at that time 


was solidly aligned with the West. Now, 
with Iraq gradually coming under Nas- 
ser’s wing, sabotage would simply be a 
blow to a new pro-Nasser ally. 

¢ Revolt Spreads—The real fear is a 
possible spread of the Iraqi revolution 
to the whole Persian Gulf area. If that 
happened, it would more likely hit 
the West all at once—closing of Suez, 
attempted takeover of Kuwait, trouble 
in Saudi Arabia—than in piecemeal 
fashion. 

Between them, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia hold about 44% of the free 
world’s oil reserves and produce about 
12% of its crude. While only 11% of 
Britain’s oil imports come from Iraq— 
for example—over 50% come from 
Kuwait. Thus, a blowup in that region 
would hurt Britain badly. 

At worst, so the estimates run, sup- 
plies from the Arabian peninsula might 
be halted altogether for a time. West- 
ern Europe then would depend on Iran 
(a Moslem but non-Arab state) for the 
bulk of its Middle East imports. Out- 
put there, now around 813,000 bbi. a 
day, could be boosted 45% within a 
reasonable period. The rest of Europe's 
oil imports would have to come from 
the Western Hemisphere—mainly from 
Venezuela and the U.S. 


ll. Alternative Supplies 


Venezuela is in a better position to- 
day to boost output than it was dur- 
ing the Suez crisis. The oil industry, 
producing 2.6-million bbl. daily with 
around 500,000 bbl.-a-day “shut-in” 
production, could boost output at al- 
most a moment's notice. 

Washington already is gearing up for 
an emergency. With this week's meet- 
ing of oil companies, it is putting back 
into operation the Foreign Petroleum 
Supply Committee (called the Middle 
East Emergency Committee during the 
Suez crisis). 
¢ Plenty of Tankers—There are several 
differences between the situation then 
and now. For one thing, oil transporta- 
tion is no longer a problem. The world 
fleet of well over 3,000 tankers, with 
51-million-ton capacity, is considerably 
larger than the fleet at the time of 
Suez. Right now, 5.6-million tons are 
either laid up or unused. Thus there's 
no shortage of tankers for an oil lift. 
e U.S. ersupply—As for boosting 
output, domestic producers have just 
come out of a period of oversupply. In 
March, 1957, oil production reached a 

ak of 7.7-million bbl. a day, with 
700,000 bbl. a day shipped to Western 
Europe above normal shipments. Now 
production is back to 6.5-million bbl. a 
day, with low stocks on hand and de- 
mand just beginning to pick up. So, 
while the Texas Ratlroad Commission 
will be cautious about raising produc- 
tion, in view of the oversupply prob- 
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TODAY'S 


Automation which 
has been predicted 
for offices of the 
future is here today 
because of a Friden 
development called 
Tape-Talk. 
Tape-Talk is the operation of Friden automatic 
machines. These machines handle major office 
routines by calculating, reading and writing with 
punched paper tape. The machines work indi- 
vidually or in combination. 

Office workers simply give general starting 
orders to the machines. Functioning in their 
world of Tape-Talk, Friden machines can: 

(1) Eliminate need for manual movements 
and most conventional operator decisions... (2) 
Increase work volume output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime...(3) End errors nor- 
mally occurring in data recopying. 

Look into this practical, deliverable miracle— 
Friden Tape-Taik. Call your Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Sales, in- 
struction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 


rriden 


Aad the Syston 


BY FRIDEN 


Selectadoato® automatic tape 


reader-selector-sorter 


Taledota® automatic tape transmitter-receiver 


: ® 
duatownriter Automatic justifying 


type-composing machine 
Oda- Pumch® automatic code tape 
adding-listing machine 


Cherowttir® automatic tape 


writing-accounting machine 


© automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


Friden Mailroom Equipment 
Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 
© Friden, Ine. 
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With the 
Performance Record 


of TMI Tubing 


It is surprising how often an honest 
“can't be done’’ memo hits the waste 
basket when men who depend on super- 
lative performance of precision § speci- 
fication tubing get acquainted with TMI 
successes in cold drawing stainless steel 
and special alloy. Our research is con- 
stantly improving our own thought patterns 
to the delight of many of the greatest 
names in the American metalworking field. 
Almost all of these opportunities to pioneer 
side by side with these leaders started 
with a simple, matter-of-fact 
their chief design engineer or 
purchasing agent: 


memo to 









@ Stainiess Steel and Special 
Alloy Tubing .050'' to .625'' O.D. 
with Tolerances as close as .001"' 
when the applications require it. 


LARGER SIZES PRODUCED OF STRICT CUSTOM BASIS. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 
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lem following Suez, the situation is 
gencrally favorable to a boost in output, 
if needed. 

¢ Pooling—As for cooperation from the 
major companies, thev have a definite 
reluctance to pool their efforts again 
without clear assurances that Washing- 
ton won't slap another antitrust suit on 
them. In January, 1957, in the midst of 
the Suez crisis, the oil companies put 
through what they considered a long 
overdue increase in U.S. crude prices. 
The Administration came down hard 
on them, with charges of collusion. 
The majors don’t want a repetition of 
that—if a new oil crisis develops. 

¢ Currency Problems—In its planning, 
Washington is taking into account the 
balance-of-payments problems that soon 
would face West European countries in 
purchasing oil here. ‘The Suez experi- 
ence is only an approximate yardstick. 
During Suez, the free world lost roughly 
$l-billiion to the U.S. Of this total, 
about $400-million could be attributed 
to extra oil imports. A large slice of it 
was a flight of capital—for instance, from 
sterling into dollars. Last week, the 
pound weakened in the first few days 
of the crisis, but then rallied close to 
the pre-crisis level. 

If the U.S. were to become involved 
in serious fighting new—according to 
Washington's thinking—the pressure on 
the pound would be less than during 


Suez. The pound would benefit from 
increased U.S. commodity buving 
abroad. There would be a certain 


amount of burden sharing, as there was 
during Korea, with possibly “grant-aid” 
or subsidized oil shipments rather than 
oil paid with cash on the barrelhead. 


lll. Dealing With the Arabs 


Meanwhile, areas outside the Middle 
East are looking more and more attrac- 
tive to the oil companies. While the 
Sahara won't be an important alternate 
source for some vears, the present Mid- 
east crisis is sure to accelerate develop- 
ments there. Even before the crisis, geo- 
physical teams from many companies 
were working over Africa, from the 
swamps of Nigeria to the humid low- 
lands of Tanganyika. 

One company pushing into new areas, 
from Africa to New Guinea, is British 
Petroleum. This giant, half owned by 
the British government, has been more 
dependent than any other major com- 
pany on the Middle East—with 57% of 
its production coming from Kuwait, 
28% from Iran, and 10% from Iraq. 
Shell is in a better position than BP, 
with over 40% of production concen 
trated in Venezuela. 
¢ Nationalization—While the Middle 
East is raising all sorts of questions, the 
main one for the oil companies is their 
relations with Arab countries—whether 
the governments, under Nasser’s influ 


ence, will push nationalization of oil, 
whether they will press the attack on 
the 50-50 profit-sharing formula. 

Even allowing for the fact that so- 
called 75-25 deals on profits are not so 
clear a break with tradition in the 
actual contract as they look on the 
surface, the majors realize that the 50- 
50 formula is slipping. Open breaches 
have occurred—first the Italians in Iran, 
then Standard of Indiana in _ Iran, 
topped off by Japan’s special deal with 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. The profit 
ratio has been eroded in other ways— 
for instance, IPC’s agreement to hand 
back to the Iraqi government large 
parts of its concession. 
¢ The Pluses—Ali the same, the major 
companies have a strong bargaining 
position, and believe that the Arab 
leaders fully realize this. Here’s their 
argument: 

e If the Middle East wants to sell 
oil, it must deal with the West, par- 
ticularly Western Europe. This assumes, 
of course, that the Soviet Union, which 
fills its own oil needs domestically, does 
not step in and buy Middle East crude 
as a political move. Actually, Moscow 
presently is exporting oil; it just signed 
an oil agreement with Argentina 

e Only the big companies can 
offer organized outlets and marketing 
organizations. In fact, the seven majors 
operating in the Middle East control 
an estimated 90% of the refining and 
marketing outlets in non-Communist 
foreign countries. 

¢ Though Arab countries can ob- 
tain technical knowhow and equipment 
from the Communist bloc, which they 
alreadv have done to a limited extent, 
most of the technical aid must come 
from the West—if the Arabs expect to 
market oil through Western countries. 
e And a Big Minus—For all this rea- 
soning, there are telltale signs that 
Nasser might not follow its logic in 
his planning, as this BUSINESS WEEK 
report from Beirut indicates: 

“Nationalization of IPC seems highly 
unlikely in the near future. But there’s 
a feeling here that sooner or later Iraq 
will join the United Arab Republic 
and will bring Nasser’s plan for com- 
prehensive control and nationalization 
of the Arab oil industrv nearer reality. 

“This isn’t expected before the UAR 
gets control of Kuwait and Saudi oil. 
Nasser first mav invite Kuwait’s feudal 
tuler to join the UAR with internal 
autonomy—in a linkup similar to 
Yemen’s—as a guarantee against an 
Iraqi-type revolution in Kuwait. In view 
of extreme pro-Nasser sentiments in 
Kuwait, Nasser’s invitation might make 
sense. 

“Thus, Nasser is transforming his 
UAR into an oil-producing power in 
the Mideast—and not merely bv con- 
trolling oi! routes such as the Suez 
Canal and Syrian pipelines.” END 
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Today, hospitalization coverage isn’t enough... 


latest type Hartford group insurance 
covers really big medical bills, too! 


Hospitalization insurance—as wonderful as it is—often 
doesn’t go far enough. 

Let a really serious illness or bad accident come along, and 
most of us have to dig into savings to pay the costs not taken 
care of by hospital expense policies alone. 

Why not give your employees wonderful freedom from 
worry by making available to them the broader medical pro- 
tection they need? Hartford Accident and Indemnity Policies 
make it easy and practical to do just that. 

Hartford’s new Comprehensive or Integrated Major Medi- 
cal Plans are uniquely flexible. They can be written on the 
all-cause basis, or On a per-cause basis at a lower rate. Both 
plans give full range coverage up to catastrophe limits. 

Another welcome feature is the fast, expert service of 
Hartford’s Claim Office network. More than 200 offices from 
coast to coast assure quick claim handling wherever you have 
operations or employees. Still another plus is the streamlined 
premium payment procedure. All these benefits are backed 
up solidly by Hartford’s long record of dependability. 


Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Agent or your 
insurance broker about this new, flexible group protection. 
With the help of Hartford Group Insurance specialists, he 
will plan a complete and economical program for 10* or 
10,000 employees, to fit your requirements. See him this week. 


* In Florida, 15 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





FLY ON A ROUND-TRIP TICKET 
GET SPECIAL AVIS RENT-€-CAR RATES! 


1. Always buy round-trip flight tickets. 


Plus extra savings at 2. Guarantee your Avis reservations when you reserve your airline space. 
every stop on the way! 3. Get a 5% Avis Discount Coupon for every stopover on your trip. 


4. Drive new Fords or other fine cars. 


5. Ask about Avis’ new world-wide “Rent It Here—Leave It There” service. 


® 
WHENEVER YOU FLY—RESERVE WITH TA | {> 
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Oil Stocks: A Quick Recovery 
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INTEGRATED 


64.8 


The entire stock market has felt the 
‘npact of the new Middle East crisis, 
ut oil stocks have borne the brunt of 
the shock. As in the Suez crisis, there 
was a reflex action on the part of 
investors: a general unloading of inter- 
national oils and an upsurge in the 
stock prices of domestic companies— 
particularly the crude producers. 

But by this week, this immediate re- 
action was wearing off. A number of 
international oil stocks—like Gulf, 
Royal Dutch, and British Petroleum— 
which had suffered big losses in the 
week following the Iraqi coup—snapped 
back. 
¢ Ready to Rebound—Investors were 
being swayed by the cautious predic- 
tion that there would be no disruption 
of oil shipments from the Middle East 
(page 80). It seemed likely the drop in 
international oil stock prices was only 
temporary, and that along with the 
domestic oils they were ready to ¢e- 
bound toward their 1957 highs (chart). 

Behind this optimism is the belief 
that the oil industry is on the verge 
of rising out of its post-Suez sickbed, 

and that all oil stocks—even the riskier 
internationals—are ready to make big 
gains. 

Oil stocks have been running ahead 
of the averages since the stock market's 
February lows. Prior to the Iraqi re- 
volt, Standard & Poor’s industrial aver- 
ages had risen 11.3%, but every seg- 
ment of the oil industry had made a bet- 
ter showing. Crude producers’ shares 
rose 22.3%, integrated companies, 
24.1% and internationals, 15.2% 

This pattern of outpacing the aver- 
ages is typical of the oils. Since 1953, 
they have leaped ahead of the industrial 
indexes during stock market advances. 
They also have fallen more steeply dur- 
ing declines. Last year, for instance, 
they declined about 28%, while the 
Dow-Jones industrials average dipped 
slightly less than 20%. 
¢ Solid Hopes—Hopes for big price 
improvements in the internationals 
hinge, of course, on peace in the Mid- 
dle East. But barring an all-out shoot- 
ing war, they are solidly based: 

¢ The consumption rate of oil 
abroad is growing twice as fast as in 
the U.S., and the eight leading interna- 
tional companies own 75% of the free 
world’s proven reserves, control 45% 
of current output. 

e¢ Oil finding costs in the Middl 
Fast are extremely low. Geologists put 
them at 0.5¢ a bbl., against about $1.92 
a bbl. in the U.S. 

¢ Most of the big internationals 
control the refining and transportation 
of Middle East oil. This means the 
Arab nations would have to rely on 
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FOOD PROCESSING 


THERE ARE 

PLANT LOCATIONS FOR THE 
FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES IN 
INDUSTRIAL TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


Industrial Tidewater Virginia affords the food processing industry 
the basic essentials for successful plant location. Tidewater Virginia 
is located within easy reach of the major markets of the East, and has 
a long history of agricultural production. In addition, Tidewater Vir- 
ginia offers unsurpassed shipping and transportation .. . labor . 
power... water... fuel... natural gas. 


For a confidential survey of how this area can meet your plant location 
needs, you are invited to communicate with: 
Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President and Executive Director 


tidewater virginja 


equitable building 


The TVOC represents The cones and tow 

Norfolk, Portsmouth. Smithfiegid. South Norfolk Suffolk 
counties of Accomack. isle of Wight. Nonsemond Norfolk 
Anne. and Southampton 
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35 GPM special-fitted pump (behind 
a ae a 


“VIKING PUMPS 


help us turn lard 


into PROFIT” 


says pres 
Packing 


Years Without Repair 18 GPM V 
te a a 
served 18 yeors without repoirs 


“Two years ago we didn't know what to do with our lard,” 
says Carl V. Teeters. “Today it's different. We improved the 
quality of our lard and now we have a market for every bit 
we produce, at a premium, Three specially fitted Viking Pumps 
help us maintain high quality in our lard processing 


If lard processing is a problem for you, or if you're puzzled 
about moving some other liquid or semi-solid, Viking Pumps 
may help you as they have Teeters Packing Company, Try us 
and see! Our engineers will welcome the opportunity of work- 
ing with you. 


For information, write for bulletin series 58S 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


uw Falls wa, U A a k KING pumps 


1 Distributors in Prir Cities © 
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them for marketing nationalized oil. 
Only 30% of the region’s daily produc- 
tion of 4.1-million bbl. is refined there; 
the bulk is shipped to European refin- 
eries. And 42% of the world tanker 
fleet is controlled by the internationals. 
¢ Ever-Present Risks—These factors 
don’t eliminate the risks, however. 
British Petroleum draws roughly 98% 
of its supplies from the region; Gulf 
Oil, 53%, Socony Mobil, 41%, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, 39%, and Texas 
Co., 33%. If these supplies were cut 
off, earnings of these companies would 
suffer heavily. 

It’s apparent, too, that even if there 
is no stoppage, the Mideast oil picture 
is bound to change. The usual 50-50 
profits split is on the way out; Arab 
nations are demanding—and getting—a 
bigger take. This means that earnings 
of the international companies could 
taper off. 
¢ New Favorites—These hazards force 
analysts to soft-pedal their optimism 
about the big internationals. At the 
same time, investor—and analvyst—inter- 
est in the domestic oils, both integrated 
and crude producers, also has been 
growing. The main reason is that the 
industry seems to have solved many of 
the imbalances created by the Suez-pro- 
duction push. So right now, domestic 
oil stocks are in*greatest favor. 

Cutbacks in allowables, moderate re- 
ductions in import quotas, and cur- 
tailed refinery output all have helped 
right the scales—although stocks of re 
fined products are a bit too high for 
comfort in some parts of the country. 
A favorable sign, though, is the rise in 
the price index for refined products 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The upturn is the first since 
February, 1957. Continuing this trend, 
wholesale prices for gasoline were 
raised by most Midwest and Eastern 
marketers last week. 
¢ Profits Dip—But the industry is not 
vet out of its slump. Most companies 
registered earnings drops of more than 
30% for the first quarter, and _pros- 
pects for the second quarter are no 
better. At best, earnings won't turn 
up until the fourth quarter. Moreover, 
chances are that oilmen will have to 
live with overcapacity for a number of 
years. 

So the big question is which com- 
panies will fare best in the stock market 
during those transitory vears when the 
industrv has to work off its excesses. 
The big institutions, which stock their 
portfolios with oil stocks as inflationary 
hedges, differ here. Most are betting 
that those companies with large proven 
reserves, well diversified geographically, 
are in the best spot. Some also are 
starting to put more emphasis on the 
domestic integrated companies—at the 
expense of crude producers, who have 
to hunt for markets. END 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$300,000,000 


United States Steel Corporation 


4% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1983 


Dated July 15, 1958 Due July 15, 1983 


Interest payable January 15 and July 15 in New York City 
Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BLYTH & CO.,INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. SAR An See & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 


July 16, 1958. 





























In the Markets 


The Market Rallies 


Dow-Jones 30 Industrials 





asl 
1 


July 


... Led by the “War” Stocks 


July 23 close Increase Increase Decrease 
from from from 
July 11 1958 low 1957 high 


Crucible Steel $23.12 17.1% 48.0% -—42.4% 
Pittsburgh Metal 21.12 15.0 37.4 —38.1 
American Ship Bldg. 62.00 14.8 27.2 —36.5 
Pittston 59.00 13.2 48.4 —29.8 
49.50 13.1 40.4 —26.7 
54.37 11.5 37.6 —27.4 
43.62 10.1 53.1 —26.5 
71.75 9.8 29.3 —23.5 
34.75 9.4 16.3 —16.8 
100.75 9.2 20.1 —19.1 
50.87 9.1 18.3 —21.6 
36.62 8.1 16.3 —40.7 
38.00 7.8 35.1 — 40.3 
36.00 7.5 14.3 —27.1 
51.50 6.7 34.2 —9.8 


Clark Equipment 
Carpenter Steel 
Granite City Steel 
L& NRR 
Monsanto 

Union Carbide 
Fansteel 

Olin Mathieson 
ill. Central RR 
U. S. Rubber 
Lockheed 


Market Rockets to Year’s Peak, 
Expecting Stepped-Up U.S. Spending 


With a sudden show of decisiveness, the stock mar- 
ket this week shot up to its highest level this year. The 
Dow-Jones industrials average was up more than 18% 
above the bottom hit last October, and, at midweek, 
was only 6% below its all-time high. 

Investor buying was mainly stimulated by the brighter 
economic Outlook and by the tension in the Middle 
Fast. Most analysts felt that the crisis abroad was likely 
to mean faster—and larger—government spending, which, 
in turn, promised to make the recovery much more 
vigorous than earlier expectations. 


90 The Markets 


The market is also infected with a growing inflationary 
psychology. Brokers say that many of their clients— 
institutional and individual—are buying stocks as a hedge 
against inflation. But equity prices already may be 
reflecting an inflation of their own, for the demand 
appears much greater than the supply, which is leading 
to a sharp rise in prices. 

This means that prices could go much higher—even 
to a new all-time high--this year. But it also means 
that stocks more and more will lose their value as a 
hedge against inflation. 

Certainly the new boomlet in stocks is arousing fear 
among many professionals. They point out that the 
stocks in the Dow-Jones average are now selling at 
about 18 times the earnings they are expected to show 
this year. The last time that the price-earnings ratio 
was that high was in 1946, just before the market suf- 
fered a sharp drop. 

It is difficult to see a real break in the current upswing, 
despite the high price-earnings ratio, high short-interest, 
and the narrowing of the spread between bond and 
stock vields. That’s because stocks have become such 
a favored medium for investors that only a real sea 
change in attitude is likely to weaken the market. 

Not all stocks are favored, however. As the table 
at the left shows, investors displayed discrimination. Few 
issues strictly qualify as “war” stocks—but a lot of issues 
stand to gain from any increase in tension, which means 
increased spending by government and business. These 
are the stocks that led the advance. 

Most of them would benefit from any upturn in 
business. In general, investors seemed to feel that there 
was little chance of a real war, and their buying reflected 
this confidence. 


Court Showdown Nears in Gilbert's Fight 
For Control of E. L. Bruce Co. 


The fight for control of E. L. Bruce Co., the nation’s 
largest hardwood floor maker (BW —Jul.5’58,p22), neared 
a showdown this week. The Bruce fainily, seeking to 
shut the door on E. M. Gilbert, had filed an antitrust 
action under the Clayton Act which could force Gilbert 
to sell his holdings of Bruce stock. They claim that 
competition in the hardwood flooring industry would 
be substantially reduced if Gilbert got control. 

Gilbert challenged the Bruces’ case in court this week, 
and said he “welcomed” the action because it would 
establish who controlled the company. Observers spec- 
ulated that the Bruces would not have filed the suit if 
they still had absolute control. 

Gilbert also went to court on his own, seeking to 
get the Bruce stockholder list. Such an action is nor- 
mally the prelude to a proxy fight—which Gilbert claimed 
would never occur because he had control. Gilbert 
says he does not plan any solicitation, merely wants the 
list to show that the Bruces have a minority position. 

Meanwhile, the corner in the stock is weakening. 
The short interest was estimated at less than 5,000 this 
week—down from 15,000 in mid-June. And the price 


of the stock has dropped from $140 a share to $80. 
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COME TO “UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 


Upstate, N.Y.” has everything required for profitable growth of 

business and industry — including plenty of power. In addition. Niagara 
Mohawk is spending 300 million dollars in an expansion program 

to assure the extra electricity (and natural gas) required for the futur 
needs of industry, business, farms and homes 

In Upstate, N. Y.. you'll also find rich markets. unsurpassed 

transportation, skilled labor, a plentiful supply of water, and 

recreation and education second to none. For illustrated fact booklet 
and more information, write Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation, 


Dept a. 7. 300 Erie Blvd... West. Syracuse 2. N. bf 


POWEREO BY 


NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA a@ MOHAWK 








contact 


“Contact with engineers engage d in the fast-moving fie ld of materials 


handling is fundame ntal fo our SUCCESS. New product research and 


de ve lopme nt for tomorrow's industrial equipme ni is important; equally 


so is the means of communicating our progress. Advertising in 


leading business magazines ¢ nables us to reach the men who influ ce 


the purchase S of our product Tae 


CONTACT 


products and services to the men-who-buy, you can 


Through consistent advertising of your 


enlarge your market coverage with minimum man- 
power. Such contact will materially aid your sales 
representation while decreasing selling costs. In 


Robert C. Becherer, President, Link Belt Company 


today’s leading growth industries, more than one 
million key businessmen subscribe to McGraw-Hill 
magazines. You can reach these decision-makers 
by concentrating your advertising in those McGraw- 
Hill magazines which serve your major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Publications ‘@: 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated « 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


+ 
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BUSINESS WEEK If you’ve decided to “see America first” this summer, you may find 
what you’re looking for along the coast of New England. Here you can 
enjoy ocean coolness and briny outdoor relaxation, along with some of the 
country’s finest food and lodging. The historic side may be appealing, too, 
| especially if you take youngsters along. 


JULY 26, 1958 


From Bar Harbor, Me., down to Cape Cod, reservations this year 
are lighter than usual, so it’s still not too late to plan an itinerary. Here 
| are some notes on places to go, dine and lodge, all oceanside. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Bar Harbor is fairly crowded, but if you explore the smaller villages 
on Mt. Desert Island, you’ll find comfort and room to move about. For 
dining, Jordan Pond House at Seal Harbor is fine; so is The Moorings on 
a dock at Southwest Harbor, a few miles around the island. At Northeast 
Harbor, close by, the Asticou Inn and the Kimball House give discrimi- 
nating guests what they want. Northeast Harbor, incidentally, has some 
shops you’ll want to linger in, not of the usual “tourist” variety. 





SERVICE 


If you want a remote retreat, strictly rockbound, with heavy surf and 
no swimming, you might try one of the north Maine islands—Vinalhaven, 
Swans, Isle au Haut, or Deer. You won’t come across restaurants and hotels; 
but there are many guest houses that offer home cooked meals and a 
peaceful night. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me., about 100 miles toward Portland from Bar 
Harbor, is one of the sprightly spots in coastal New England. It’s cool and 
crisp, and is a central point for yachtsmen, fishermen, and lobster lovers 


The Newagen Inn, at Boothbay, is fine for lodging and dining—with 
rooms and guest cottages practically on the surf. Spruce Point Inn, Out- 
look Inn, and Sprucewold Lodge also near the water, are quite good, too. 
In the town itself, the Village Inn gives you a good night’s sleep. For 
out-of-the-water shore dinners, try Brown Brothers 


Near Portland there are several places worth looking into—two of 
these, both outstanding in their way, are Black Point Inn at Prout’s Neck, 
for dining, lodging, swimming; and the Inn at Biddeford Pool, a summer 
hotel where you can take a quiet rest. In Portland, try Boone’s. 


In southern Maine, two coastal towns attract most attention. Kenne- 
bunkport and Ogunquit. The latter you’ll find pretty well jammed; Kenne- 
bunkport, though, gives you elbow room. Outstanding there are the 
Colony, an exceptional modern hotel with de luxe facilities; Shawmut Inn 
for overnight and dining; Old Fort Inn for quiet lodging; and the House on 
the Hill where the cuisine is excellent and varied. 


About 30 miles south, at Rye Beach in New Hampshire, is one of the 
most attractive summer colonies in the East. Summer residences dominate, 
but there are at least two superior hotels on hand, the Farragut and Drake 
House, both oceanside. A bit down the coast, near busy Hampton Beach, 
is Boar’s Head Inn, featuring seafood and a breathtaking vista. 


Massachusetts’ Cape Ann, north of Boston, for the most part is 
crammed, especially around Gloucester and Rockport. You may relax better 
a few miles closer to Boston in the old town of Marblehead, a place with 
quiet side streets and antique shops. Try the Adams House for dining. 


If you want to take time out in Boston, the Ritz Carlton remains one 
of the more gracious hotels in America. If you’ve forgotten, this location 
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places your wife near a number of smart shops that vie with New York’s 
finest Bonwit Teller, for instance, is around the corner. Among the 
restaurants, Jimmy’s Harbor Side and Locke-Obor Cafe are two that 
continue to display exceptional menus. In Cambridge, try Club Henri IV. 


With children along, you may want to inspect Plymouth Rock—40 
miles south of Boston. If so, try Hobshole House or Willis House for country 
dining. There are mostly small guest houses in this locality. 


Cape Cod presents an array that can be confusing if you’re not an old 
hand. Provincetown, frankly, is a “tourist” attraction. Probably the most 
attractive section of the Cape is around Orleans and Chatham. The South- 
ward Inn at Orleans, and the Wequasset Inn closer to Chatham, are both 
well worth a night’s stay and serve good food. 


For dining and lodging in Chatham, try the Christopher Ryder House 
or Chatham Bars Inn. And if you've tired of seafood, the Hammond House 
next to Chatham Light serves top-grade charcoal broiled steaks. 


The most exciting news in sunglasses is the single- and double-gradient 
lenses. These have a metallic coating on either the upper (single) or both 
upper and lower portions (double). They’re particularly good for driving 
as they deflect glare from the road (single) or from the car hood and road 
(double). A pair with gold-filled metal frame costs about $16.75. 


Whatever your needs, you should shop for a lens with high absorptive 
properties (filtering out most ultraviolet and infrared rays) and distortion- 
free qualities, with a frame that fits properly. Examples are American 
Optical Co.’s “True Color” and Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.’s “Ray-ban 
G-15." In addition, they admit practically all color. Fine-quality glasses 
range between $8.95 and $24.95, and from $30 to $50 with prescriptions. 


The goggle shape with gold-filled temple pieces and frames is still the 
most popular style among men. In plastic frames, the best sellers are tor- 
toise shell, black, gray, coffee, and black-gray. Imported sunglasses with 
broad temple pieces are fashionable, but may obstruct a wearer’s side vision 


Top-grade plastic frames should last several years; for extreme tempera- 
tures your best bet is gold-filled frames. And reinforced leather cases give 
the best protection when glasses are not in use. 


Don’t forget that postal rate changes become effective Aug. 1. Domes- 
tic rates will rise from 3¢ to 4¢ for an ounce of first class mail; 6¢ to 7¢ for 
air mail; 2¢ to 3¢ for postcards. 


New international rates: Regular letter mail: to Canada and Mexico, 
4¢ per ounce; all other countries, 8¢ for first ounce, 5¢ for each additional 
ounce Air mail: Canada and Mexico, 7¢ per ounce; all other countries, 
no change in current varied rates. 


Period of grace: From Aug. 1 until Nov. 1 the Post Office will not collect 
the new handling charge of 5¢ for mail with insufficient postage. Only 
collection from addressee will be the amount of postage due. 


Health note: Your children and grandchildren won’t have to make as 
many trips to the doctor for preventive shots in the future. A new Parke- 
Davis combination vaccine, “Quadrigen,” immunizes (in three inoculations) 
against polio, whooping cough, diphtheria, and tetanus. 
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Built only to produce electric power 


The Diesel engine was first designed and built for mechanical 
drive. It was much later that Electro-Motive incorporated this prin- 
ciple in designing and building a prime mover specifically for electric 
power generation. 


It was, in fact, in 1932 that two experimental electric power 
generating sets were tested at the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition. These two cycle engines were a revelation in design— 
compact and lightweight. 


1000 kw units for use on sidings or placed 
on piers for semi-permanent use. 


Refined and improved over the years, this advanced prime 
mover has been produced in quantity by Electro-Motive—enough, 
in fact, for a total generating capacity of more than 24,000,000 kw. 
Above all, this engine has proved its dependability, operating for 
thousands of hours under every conceivable condition with only the 
most routine type of servicing. 


500 kw units offer excellent mobility for 
many temporary applications. 


It is this wealth of tested and proven experience that is your 
best assurance when you install Electro-Mobile equipment. Why 
not discuss its potential for low load factor generation with your 


S$ Electro-Motive representative? 
UVE BETTER 


“Cormyce™ 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS eo 


La Grange, Iilinois « Soles offices in Chicago, New York, St. Lovis, Son Francisco © Im Canada: Generol Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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Plywood Plays Hob With Rules 


while prices slide... 


Dollars per Thousand sq. ft. 
10o™ 


aq 


1950 





ee | 
1958 


... big new plants keep going up 


Billions of sq. ft. Capacity 


ol | ! | | 
1950 


Fo MORE THAN TWO YEARS, the ply- 
wood industry has been behaving as 
if it knew nothing of the precepts of 
classical economics. The charts above 
display the industry’s paradoxical antics. 
While prices have been falling because 
of chronic overproduction and over- 
capacity, there has been at the same 
time only a slight slowing in plans to 
add even more capacity. 

Plywood makers big and small—from 
giant U.S. Plywood Corp., Interna- 
tional Paper Co., and Georgia-Pacific 
Corp. on down—are spending millions 
on new plants to turn out hundreds of 
millions more square feet a year. Al- 
ready, production is setting records; 
this vear, it’s running at an annual 
rate of 5.7-billion sq. ft., a good 12% 
over 1957's previous all-time high. 

But with all the new facilities, this 
output only takes 80% of capacity. 
And this spring, after a February drop 
in the price of quarter-inch plywood 
pancls to $64 per 1,000 sq. ft., more 
than 30 mills closed down to await a 
return to price levels where they could 
break even or at least lose less money. 
Since then, a burst in building starts 
has bolstered demand, and the price has 
climbed back to $72. But privately at 
least, few industry realists think it will 
stay there long. Top-heavy capacity and 
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fierce price rivalry are just too powerful 
as downward influences. 

¢ Answering the Riddle—Why is the 
industry still building new plants? It 
isn’t because they were late starting on 
projects conceived during the boom— 
several of the mills were planned at 
the time prices were skidding most 
rapidly. The answer is that in today’s 
market, plywood makers are able to 
turn a profit only with modern, inte- 
grated mills where production costs 
are low. 

In the high-price era—particularly 
1950, when plywood was selling for 
$97, and 1954, when the price was 
around $90—dozens of small plants 
entered the industry. More than 75% 
of the nation’s plywood comes from the 
Pacific Northwest, and the number of 
Douglas fir plywood plants in the region 
jumped from 50 in 1948 to more than 
120 today. As long as the price stayed 
over $80, most of these fragmented, 
nonintegrated producers could make 
money. Plywood sales—the biggest share 
of it to home construction—increased 
fourfold in 10 years. 

Now a new price level is emerging, 
reflecting both the plentiful supplies 
and the new low-cost production tech- 
niques, and the transition won't be 
easy. Most plywood still is made in 


small, high-cost plants. Many of these 
won’t be able to survive with prices 
below $75. 

But an integrated producer with a 
new plant can make money not only at 
the present $72 price but, in many 
cases, at $10 to $12 below that as well. 
And this explains the rush to build 
new capacity. 


1. USP Shows the Way 


An example of what’s been going 
on is U.S. Plywood’s new $2.8-million, 
72-million-sq.-ft. annual capacity plant 
at Roseburg, Ore. (pictures, right). 
Completed last May, it’s just now be- 
ginning to flex its production muscles. 

The very fact that USP built a new 

plant in Roseburg at all indicates that 
it wanted lower production costs. If its 
aim had been simply another conven- 
tional mill, it could have bought one 
of the existing plants for sale in the 
area. But it figured only a streamlined 
operation has a chance today. 
e Integrated Two Ways—USP’s new 
Roseburg layout is on a railroad near 
a bounteous supply of old-growth Doug- 
las fir—some of it government owned, 
some of it a 1-billion-bd. ft. stand ac- 
quired by USP through purchase of 
two smaller lumber companies. ‘The 
mill is integrated both vertically and 
horizontally. It starts with standing 
timber and ends up with finished prod- 
ucts, and it can produce either plywood 
or lumber. Modern chipping and chip 
handling facilities dispose of byproducts 
profitably. 

According to George French, general 
manager of the new plant, and Marshall 
Leeper, division manager in charge of 
USP’s $30-million Oregon investment, 
it should be possible to sell plywood 
from Roseburg for $60 and at least 
break even, but actual production costs 
won't be nailed down until the plant 
has been in full operation for a couple 
of months. 
¢ Challenge—To an outsider, the Rose- 
burg mill wouldn’t look too different 
from most other new mills. And, basi- 
cally, it isn’t. Improvements in ply- 
wood mills come from meticulous atten- 
tion to every detail in the productron 
process. 

But there is one big difference at 
Roseburg. USP expects to increase vield 
and lower costs by challenging a basic 
concept of the Northwest lumber in- 
dustrv—the idea that high-grade veneer 
can only come from the biggest, most 
expensive logs. Traditionally, the very 
best logs from the thick base. of the 
trees—called peelers—go to plywood 
plants, the leftovers to sawmills for con- 
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MILLPOND at U.S. Plywood’s new Roseburg (Ore.) plant auto- 
matically delivers fir logs to debarker. Later, logs go to... 
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. . PEELER LATHE, which strips veneer from the log by spin- 


ning it against sharp blade. Operator controls thickness of peel. 
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NOTICE! 
EXCLUSIVE 


DISTRIBUTOR 
WANTED FOR NEW 


TEN YEAR 
AUTO BATTERY 


Choice territories available for dis- 
tribution of famous DRI-CEL Ten 
Year AUTO BATTERY. Obtain 
immediate profits by taking over 
existing dealer accounts. Large 
volume of new business available 
as result of National Advertising 
Campaign. This is the famous 
DRI-CEL BATTERY made with Gen- 
eral Electric Silicones. The DRI- 
CEL BATTERY never uses water 
and is fully guaranteed for ten 
years by the manufacturer. Com- 
plete line of 6 and 12 volt batteries 
for cars, trucks, boats and heavy 
duty equipment. No charge for 
valuable franchise. Write, wire or 
phone while best territories are 
still open. 
KAISER RAND CORPORATION 
1468 West Pacific Coast Highwoy 
long Beach, California e 
*ecccccce ececceccececes® 


OO 


When you need Freight Transpor- 
tation, shop the pages of BUSINESS 
WEEK. For 19 years, BUSINESS 
WEEK has led all management and 
news magazines in Freight Trans- 
portation advertising. Source: Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau. 
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version to lumber products. Too often, 
the sawmill is quite literally left with 
the short end of the stick, and it can’t 
develop its full profit potential. 

¢ How a Fir Grows—This situation 
arises from the way a fir tree grows. Its 
lower limbs, denied access to light, 
wither and die and drop. In a com- 
paratively short time, the lower portion 
of a tree contains clear, knot-free wood. 
In early stages of growth, there’s only a 
shallow layer of this perfect wood— 
called shallow clear. But as the tree 
ages, the good wood thickens. By the 
time it’s 3, 4, or even as much as 8 ft. 
in diameter, it holds a generous amount 
of the perfect premium wood known 
as deep clear. 

Deep clear logs are ideal for plywood. 
Cut into 8-ft. lengths, debarked, and 
spun against a scalpel-sharp blade on a 
huge peeler machine, they vield a con- 
tinuous ribbon of veneer thousands of 
feet long. The larger the “peeler log,” 
the more veneer it contributes and the 
more efficiently the lathe that does the 
peeling operates, since it doesn’t have 
to be shut down so often to switch logs. 
¢ Expensive Material—But deep clear 
logs are costly. A typical old-growth fir 
gives up three 8-ft. lengths of grade-A, 
deep clear logs from its lower quarter. 
Above the deep clear may come two 
32-ft. sawlogs—still relatively knot-free 
and suitable for top-grade lumber. 
Higher still, where the wood becomes 
knotty and old branches cling to the 
trunk, the wood is good enough for 
low-grade sawlogs. Often, though, this 
part of the tree is consigned to the 
chippers and chopped into fine flakes 
for particle board or paper pulp. 

The first love of plywood plants is 
deep clear logs. If a plywood mill cuts 
its own timber, it usually trades its 
sawlogs to a lumber mill for deep clear 
peelers. Log-trading deals are common 
throughout the Northwest. 

Since plywood mills have been in- 
creasing much faster than lumber mills, 
good peeler logs have been becoming 
scarce. So Roseburg is taking a new 
approach. After all, veneer from shallow 
clear logs is just as good as that from 
deep clear logs, even though there’s 
less of it per log. So USP is going after 
shallow clear as its prime source. It will 
be able to peel its deep clear logs, too, 
of course. But if the price is right, it 
can assign them to the lumber mill for 
conversion to premium-quality, straight- 
grain lumber products. 
¢ Cooked Logs—It took a lot of inno- 
vating for USP to be able to process 
shallow clear logs at less than competi- 
tive costs. To do the job, Roseburg 
plant manager George French drew on 
hardwood plywood techniques. As a 
prelude to peeling or slicing a hardwood 
log into brittle veneer, you must first 
steam it to soften the fibers and melt 
pockets of hard sap. French reasoned 


as 


ON ARRIVAL in Millpond, fresh logs are 
cut to size. Handling is always gentle. 


that if this trick increased the yield of 
hardwood, it would do the same for 
fir. So after Roseburg’s logs are de- 
barked—on a machine that handles more 
than a log a minute—they are dunked 
into big steam vats for several hours. 

When the logs emerge, they cut like 
butter. For the first time in the in- 
dustry, it’s possible to get top-quality 
veneer not only from clear wood but 
also from sapwood—the outer layers of 
living fiber near the bark. Ordinarily, 
brittle sapwood with its damaging sap 
pockets comes off the lathe in a wavy, 
irregular cut. And the hot logs cut so 
much better that the lathe can trim 
them closer to their intended size. “It 
just never made sense to me,” says 
French, “to spend a lot of money get- 
ting A-grade veneer for the top layer 
and then sanding two-thirds of it away 
when the plywood is sized.” 
¢ Gentler Logging—French went after 
a lot of other things that had never 
made sense to him—all the way back 
to the logging operation. He had to 
change the methods of handling logs, 
since sapwood layers had suddenly be- 
come a valuable veneer source. Extra 
care was necessary in felling a tree to 
prevent damage to upper parts of the 
trunk. In loading logs, slings took the 
place of big pinchers that pierced the 
bark. Loggers learned to cut.the top 
and middle of a tree so that it would 
be easily divisible into 8-ft. lengths for 
the plywood mill. 

Revolution came even to the tradi- 
tional mill pond. No longer do men 
with sharp pike poles jab logs into the 
chutes. Remote-controlled water jets 
nudge the logs along as gently as an 
Indian with a birchbark canoe. 
¢ Accent on Speed—The debarker and 
lathes were engineered for fast action. 
Lathe operators are selected for light- 
ning-fast reflexes. Throughout the plant, 
the men’s work is at hip level, so that 
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To bring tropical America’s most pampered bananas 
to the fruit bowls of the world, 


we have probed the jungles with railroads and bridged 
the oceans with the Great White Fleet. 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


COLOMBIA + COSTA RICA « CUBA + DOMINICAN REPUBLIC « ECUADOR + GUATEMALA + HONDURAS + NICARAGUA + PANAMA 
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To a P.A. who still buys canvas 


* Case No. 582 is the experience of 
a large appliance maker (name on 
request). To eliminate lint marks on 
highly polished laminates, they replaced 
canvas gloves with Edmont No. 101 
lint-free gloves of impregnated fabric. 
Result: The job-fitted Edmonts not only 
solved the lint problem but wore 4 times 
longer, cutting their glove costs in half. 
Safer grip and protection against sharp 
edges were also noted. 

Kdmont makes more than 50 types of 
coated industrial gloves to fit the job. 
Use of the correct glove usually saves 


Products powered with 


BODINE 
MOTORS 


run quietly 


“Bodine motors 

operate quietly, 

start fast, and 

maintain proper 

speed ... reasons we use them to 
operate external motor attachments 
for our recorder chart drives.” 
—The Esterline-Angus Co., Inc. 


Call in a Bodine engineer in the 
early stages of your product 
planning. You may find one of 
Bodine’s 3500 standard motors 
perfectly suited. 


12 to 16 week delivery on standard 
built-to-order motors! 


Fast shipment on 265 different 
STOCK types and sizes. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


BODINE ~~ 


Noh no) -1—- moa 


the , we the 
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companies, or their employees, 40% 
to 70% of glove costs. 

¢ Free Test Offer to Employers: 
Send brief description of your opera- 
tion, materials handled, temperature 
condition. Without cost we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job comparison test. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 


ia. 
JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 


For record-breaking sales 
and profits — nothing does 
it like incentive-producing 
American Express Travel 
Awards . . . priced easily 
within your budget and 
arranged by experts from 
the fines?, most complete 
travel service — 108 years 
of experience — 399 offices 


world-wide. 
For complete information, write: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-2000 








no one has to bend over to pick up tools 
or material. “We figure,” says Leeper, 
division manager, “that keeping the 
men fresh lets us produce 25% more.” 

USP saves money also in the clipping 
section, where the long sheets of vencer 
from the peelers are clipped into 4-ft.- 
wide sheets suitable for panels and 
defects removed. The standard industry 
practice is to slide the veneer through 
two clipper stations at 125 ft. per 
minute, with a marker and a clipper 
to do the job. At Roseburg, USP in- 
stalled three clippers and slowed the 
rate to 100 ft. per minute. At this 
speed, a clipper doesn’t need a spotter 
to help him. The result: Three men 
handle 50 ft. more veneer every minute 
than four men do ordinarily. 


ll. Industrywide Pattern 


Other plywood producers are plan- 
ning along the same lines as USP. 
Among the largest of the new plants 
will be Georgia-Pacific’s at Coos Bay, 
Ore., slated for completion this year. 
Independents are doing the same. Port- 
land’s Dwver Lumber Co. added a 
plywood operation to its lumber busi- 
ness this vear in a move to gain more 
horizontal integration—with a $1.5- 
million, 42-million-sq.-ft. capacity mill. 
Says Tony Dwyer, one of the owners: 
“Our plan calls for getting by at $64 
price levels, but we'll have to operate 
for a while before we know we can 
do it.” 

Willamette Valley Lumber Co. of 
Foster, Ore., also stepped toward more 
integration last February when it de- 
cided to invest $1.7-million in a ply- 
wood sheathing mill. 
¢ Who’s Who-—In today’s plywood in- 
dustry, Georgia-Pacific is the biggest 
producer, with about 500-million sq. 
ft. annually. Its 12-million bd. ft. of 
timber make it almost self-sufficient. 
U.S. Plywood has capacity for 440-mil- 
lion sq. ft., but it markets twice again 
as much through long-term contracts 
with three independents and open- 
market purchases; it is by far the largest 
plywood marketer. Simpson Logging 
Co. turns out 364-million sq. ft. an- 
nually, and Weverhaeuser Timber Co. 
follows with 185-million sq. ft. 

The attitude of these giants toward 
their industry today may well have been 
summed up by what U.S. Plywood’s 
president, S. W. Antoville, recently 
told BusINEss WEEK. “In a way,” Anto- 
ville said, “I almost feel that I ought to 
apologize for building a new plant at 
this time. But with the good timber we 
had, it would be foolish to do anything 
else at Roseburg. If we can build a 
plant with operating costs 5% to 10% 
below our own best existing plants, 
that’s the kind of competition we're 
going to have to play against in the 
future.” END 
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... always an insulation investment; never an insulating expense 


FOAMGLAS’ IS VAPOR-PROOF 


Water vapor is the biggest threat to any insulation’s thermal performance. It is present in nearly every situation requiring thermal 
insulation. Most insulations absorb vapor. When they do, the vapor can condense within the material . . . and turn the insulation into 
a conductor of heat. Eliminate this threat. Use Pittsburgh Corning FOAMGLAS. Its sealed glass cells can never absorb or transmit 
vapor (see above)... thus guaranteeing long lasting insulating value that never fades from its original high !evel. There’s still more 
to this insulation investment story. FOAMGLAS is dimensionally stable ...can’t burn ... unusually strong... acid-proof.. 
vermin-proof... easy, economical to handle and install. Write for our latest literature. PC Glass Blocks are another outstanding 
building product of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Dept. F-78, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 











(‘at your next meeting 
1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words _-—) 





...this new 
VU-LYTE Il 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 
needed. 
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Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects ( ~ 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 





=. o 
Write fora Free 
Demonstration, 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints t 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings” 

—— > 


CHARLES CBesele commany 


\ SAST OCRANGE. NEW JERSEY 


THE VU-LYTE I] 
IS TO THE EYE 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 
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It Puts the Brush Back 
In Vacuum Rug Cleaner 


For 30 
been wrestling with the problem of how 
to incorporate a revolving brush in a 
rug cleaning attachment for a tank-type 


vears, manufacturers have 


vacuum. The old-fashioned upright 
vacuum had such a brush—which com- 
bined sweeping and vacuuming. Sepa- 
rating the cleaning attachments from 
the tank and motor gave tank-type vacu- 
ums greater flexibility—but there was no 
power in the detached rug cleaner to 
turn a brush. A second electric motor 
in the cleaner would make the attach- 
ment too complicated and inflexible. 

Preco, Inc., Los Angeles, now has put 
back the revolving brush by incorporat- 
ing (in the big bulge in the handle, 
above) a small air turbine that runs off 
the cleaner’s suction to rotate the brush 
at 3,500 to 4,500 rpm. The rug cleaner 
slips on like any other attachment. 

Preco’s Power Brush weighs 2 JIb., 
3 oz. Price: $19.95. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A lightweight de-icing system for light 
planes that works off compressed air has 
been developed by B. F. Goodrich Avia- 
tion Products. Heart of the svstem is a 
4-cu.-ft. glass fiber sphere with a 3,000 
psi. working pressure; this supplies air 
to expandable rubber tubes built into 
the leading edge of the wing and tail 
to break loose the ice. Weight is 50 Ib. 
Cost: less than $3,000 installed. 
a 

Refrigerator styles may become as widely 
varied as today’s built-in stove arrange- 
ments through use of a new insulating 
material developed by General Motors 
Corp.’s Frigidaire Div. Of the urethane 
tvpe, the insulator is foamed in place 
with Freon gas 








To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


Published: weekly — closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of thia publication. 
Send to office nearest you 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. Bow 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post 8t. 


POSITION WANTED 
Mr. President are sales dragging, profits lag- 
ging. Exp. top exec. will plan and execute 
optimum profit programs. Salary with incen- 
tive bonus. HBS MBA. PW-8496, Business 
Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Engineering Manufacturer's Representative 
seeking electronic instrument and compo- 
nents lines for Texas and Oklahoma. RA- 
8492, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


increase Your Prestige Through Authorship! 
Exciting, profitable | can happen to the 
man or company whose book is published un- 
der our plan. For free brochures, write Sy 
Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 
16. 


Responsible, experienced drilling contractor- 
oil producer specializing in oil property 
acquisition, wildcatting, development, oper- 
ation and disposal offers a completely inte- 
grated organization to supervise, service and 
manage oil properties of any size in West, 
North and Central Texas. Inquiries are in- 
vited for individuals, estates, trusts, partner- 
ships, joint ventures, etc. References fur- 
nished. Gilchrist Drilling Company, Box 469, 
Abilene, Texas. ORchard 2-2875. 


Build Foreign Sales With Marketing Research. 
Overseas Business Services, a unit of Mc- 
Graw-Hill International will help you de- 
termine sales potentials, measure advertising 
appeals, plan effective distribution, discover 
where and how to sell more of your products 
and make more money in rapidly expanding 
markets around the world. Market surveys 
and marketing studies planned and executed 
individually to meet specific company re- 
quirements. For details write: Overseas Bus- 
iness Services, McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. 


PRODUCTS: DEVELOPED & PRODUCED 


Manufacturing capacity and engineering skills 
available for production and development of 
molded, extruded or dipped rubber products. 
Any size, shape, quantity. From design to 
finished products. Specializing in the un- 
usual, the difficult. 75 years experience lick- 
ing all types of rubber problems for all types 
of industry. Specialties Division, Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 





Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long- 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 
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THE TREND 





The Tension Begins to Ease 


The United Nations at midweek created a lull in 
the Lebanon crisis—a pause in what has seemed 
like a maelstrom since the Marines landed (page 15). 

There is still much to be done—but the week’s 
news means that the U.S. has come through the 
first part of the Lebanon crisis—and has success- 
fully passed two critical dangers. 

We do not feel that World War III has been 
the danger—or at least the possibility has been 
remote since a day or two after the landings. 

Rather, the crisis threatened: 

First, the life of the United Nations. 

Second, the continuance of the Western Alliance. 

In its very nature, the crisis threatened the posi- 
tion of the United Nations. The danger, of course, 
was that the international organization might have 
been shown up as powerless. 

U.N. Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold forestalled 
that danger Tuesday. After a Russian veto had 
killed hope for a resolution sponsored by the 
Japanese that would strengthen the U.N. observers 
in Lebanon, Hammarskjold announced that he was 
going ahead with his own plans to strengthen the 
team. If this can be done successfully, and if the 
Lebanese can work out plans to hold their elections, 
the U.S. may be able quietly to withdraw a large 
part of its Marine landing force. 

Perhaps even greater was the danger to the 
Western Alliance. Khrushchev would like nothing 
better than to split the West—and Lebanon offered 
him a fine chance. We took a firm, even righteous, 
position against the British and French when they 
landed troops at Suez. This time we were on the 
defensive—since many people in Europe saw 
Lebanon as a parallel to the Suez affair. 

Pres. Eisenhower prevented a split when he sup- 
ported Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in his 
proposal for an extraordinary session of the United 
Nations Security Council. Macmillan has strongly 
supported the U.S. on Lebanon At the same 
time, the British public wanted some kind of a 
summit meeting. The compromise proposed this 
week—for a meeting in the U.N.—may not be the 
best solution. But it preserved the alliance. 

It will still be a long time before the Lebanon 
crisis can be called settled. But progress is being 
made. And the West’s two key institutions in the 
cold war—the United Nations and the unity of 
the West—have been preserved. We think that is 
cheering news. 


A Wise Retreat 


Last week, the Federal Reserve abandoned its 
treasured “bills only” policy—under which it had 
bought and sold only the shortest-term Treasury 
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securities as a means of implementing credit policy 
(page 23). Confronted with a demoralized govern- 
ment bond market, the nation’s money managers 
announced that they were prepared to buy long- 
term securities in order to stabilize prices. 

The Fed’s decision to support government bond 
prices by direct purchases of long-term Treasury 
securities promptly brought a measure of stability to 
the market. Even more important, it is proof that 
the money managers are living up to their role as 
central bankers. 

Ever since last November, the government mar- 
ket—the basic money market—has resembled a 
ride on a roller coaster. It was actually on the edge 
of complete disorder when the Fed finally retreated 
and announced it was prepared to buy long-term 
securities. 

The abandonment of the “bills only” doctrine 
occurred only after the market deteriorated to the 
point where it threatened to unsettle not only the 
Treasury’s financing operations but also the entire 
capital market. If the Fed’s move had come sooner, 
the job of restoring confidence would have been 
easier—and required less massive measures. 

But the money managers moved reluctantly, 
mainly because of their avowed faith in “bills only.” 
By limiting their open market operations to Treas- 
ury bills, they felt that they left the market free to 
determine the structure of prices—and interest 
rates. Moreover, they feared that operations in 
other Treasury securities would mean a return to a 
“pegged” market of the 1940s, when the Fed was 
a virtual handmaiden to the Treasury. 

But “bills only” failed to work, for in remaining 
aloof from the market, the Fed was actually limit- 
ing the effectiveness of monetary policy. The mar- 
ket was left to determine interest rates—and to get 
out of control. Prices declined not because the 
Fed shifted, but because the market feared a shift. 

The Fed’s decision to intervene should not mean 
that the money managers are again subservient to 
the Treasury. A pegged market can and must be 
avoided. 

The new policy does mean that the Fed, as the 
nation’s central bank, can be more flexible in its 
operations, using its open market policy to nudge 
interest rates in the direction it seeks. 

Thus, the disorder in the bond market has taught 
the Fed a lesson—even if it comes belatedly. There 
is no danger of the Fed’s losing its vaunted in- 
dependence. On the contrary, the “bills only” doc- 
trine proved a strait jacket that hampered the 
Fed’s efforts to pursue a flexible policy. By more 
direct intervention the Fed is facing up to its re- 
sponsibility to use credit policy to meet the needs 
of both the Treasury and the economy as a whole. 
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call your o 
Sheraton Hotel. 


EASTERN Div 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 

(formerly 

the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAipin 
Sheraton: Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 

Sheraton. Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 

Sheraton. Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 

Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Sheraton Ritz-Carlton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton. Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 

Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton. Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton-DeWit Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Sheraton. Binghamton 
(opens early 1959) 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton. Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 

Sheraton 
The Watte 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens early 1959) 
AUSTIN 
Sheraton. Terrace 
Motor Hotel 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CiTYy, S. D 
Sheraton Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton- Martin 
Sheraton. Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton- Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sheraton. Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton Town Hou 

PASADENA 

Huntington Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 

Sheraton Hotel 
(opens summer 1959) 


CANADIAN DIV 
: : : MONTREAL 
THIS 1S THE WAY TO LIVE! Just relax, unwind, and let Sheraton de things for you. Enjoy air-conditioning, tele- Sheraton-Mt. f 
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vision, handsome furnishings, the very best of everything. You'll sleep comfortably, dine comfortably, live royally TORONTO 
King Edward Sherat 


And a wonderful welcome, at all 48 Sheraton Hotels, says “we're glad to see you” NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton. Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange Sheraton. ( aught 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical -» materia: 


Gold Seal Forecast’ flooring is made by Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, New 
Jersey, using rotogravure to print patterns with vinyl inks on a vinyl coated flooring, 
which is then sealed with a fused-on coating of Geon. B.F.Goodrich Chemical 
Company supplies the Geon polyvinyl materials. 


GEON seals in beauty, makes new 
low-priced flooring really foot-proof 


ATTERN and color of this new 

low-priced flooring are perma- 
nently sealed in—and dirt and wear 
are sealed out—with Geon poly- 
vinyl material. Feet never touch the 
flooring’s beauty. Instead, you walk 
on a long-lasting, mirror-bright 


surface that stays smooth and offers 


easier care advantages than many of 


the most expensive floorings. 
Geon makes this flooring water- 
proof and stainproof. It repels dirt, 


grease, grime and alkalies. Even 


B.EGoodrich 


Mercurochrome won't cause a 
problem—it wipes right off. Instal- 
lation is easy, too. No tacks, no 
adhesive. Just lay it on the floor. 

In your application, selecting the 
right Geon polyvinyl material can 
be the first step toward a dramatic 
new or improved product. For 
information, write Dept. LA-8, B.F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 


Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 





